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INCENT D'INDY | is the young g French composer 
who, for last year’s “ Lohengrin” performances at 
the Paris Eden Theatre, had taken so much pains in 
drilling the chorus in their difficult task that at the 
memorable first performance of Wagner’s work the 
choruses were sung with a rare perfection. D’Indy 
appears to be not only a great Wagnerite but also a close 
student and lover of German poetry. Schiller especially 
seems to please him, for last year Lamoureux brought 
out a cantata of his written on “ The Lay of the Bell,” 
the words of which were a pretty close following of 
Schiller’s celebrated poem. Furthermore, on the 26th 
ult., Lamoureux, at one of his concerts, again brought 
out a new composition by D’Indy, entitled “ Wallenstein- 
Trilogy.” It is a program symphony in three move- 
ments, which seems to have pleased the Parisian public 
and press. It would seem desirable that a work of this 
kind, which undoubtedly is a novelty of much interest: 
should be played here as soon as possible. 


USICAL news from Germany at the present writing 
is as scarce as strawberries proverbially are in 
March, owing to the death of Emperor William, which 
keeps all the German opera houses and concert halls 
closed for a period of at least one month. As all con- 
tracts with artists are void during this period, the death 
of the emperor being considered a force majeure circum- 
stance, the loss of money sustained must be serious to 
some of them, especially to musicians with families, who 
are dependent on the weekly earnings of the father, 
who, as so often is the case with musicians, may not 
have laid anything aside for a rainy day. 


HE only piece of musical news of importance from 
Germany is the exchange of conductors between 
the Berlin and Hamburg opera houses. While Kapell- 
meister Sucher, with his wife, the celebrated prima 
donna Rosa Sucher, will, as was first announced in THE 
MUSICAL COURIER last week, go to Berlin from Ham- 
burg, Kapellmeister Professor Schréder will cancel his 
contract with the Berlin Royal Opera House and will 
become Mr. Pollini’s first conductor at Hamburg. The 
exchange is doubtless of great profit to Berlin. 
SERIES of music festivals will begin next month 
A which will, we hope, prove successful from the 
educational and remunerative point of view and aid in 
elevating the appreciation of the art of music in the re- 
spective communities. We have secured the dates, 
which are as follows 
MUSICAL FESTIVALS. 


Deeg, Ma Y.....ccvcccsccnssvwerccsSe wocacesedseee May 7, 8 and 9. 
Cet ibe oa» 0k kctetsoncynmtetadeskanns Week beginning May 21. 
Sree er May 24 and 2s. 

Buffalo, N. Y ... ... June 8 and 9. 






St. Louis (Saengerfest) Week beginning June 11. 
Columbus (O. M. T. A.) June 27, 28 and ag. 
Baltimore (Saengerfest)........... ...-. ..June 30, July 1, 2, 3 and 4, 


Cobetend COE De TEs Bade ces cocvcssaseee-sescsesec July 3, 4, 5 and 6. 





HE Swan published this extraordinary narrative last 


week: 
Mr. George Augustus Bayne, of Philadelphia, the founder of the sci- 
ence of historical harmony. favors us with a chart or schedule in which, 
by the application of musical octaves to the principal events of the last 
half century, he is able to deduce the names of the next President, Vice- 
President and Secretary of State. Those who fully comprehend Mr. 
Bayne's system will find it perfectly intelligible. It is sufficient, however, 
at the present time to announce the result of his calculations : 
President—Robert T. Lincoln. 
Vice-President— Henry W. Blair. 
Secretary of State—James G. Blaine. 
We infer that the science of historical harmony is still in its infancy ; but 
we do not wish to be understood as expressing the slightest disrespect for 
Mr. Bayne’s octaves. 
The “founder of the science of historical harmony” 
is good. Mr. Bayne, why not start a harmony foundry 
at once, where you can mold public opinion, forecast 
pnblic events, and forge ready-made technic warranted 
to fit every applicant? The application of “musical 
octaves ” to the principal events of the last half century 
is not half as exciting to one’s neighbors anyhow as 
their hourly application @ /a Kullak to the keyboard 
itself. Mr. Bayne may become foundered himself if he 
persists in pushing his theories on a suffering planet, 
for no one can safely predict where the thing will end. 
The application of musical sixths or musical double- 
thirds to discover the whereabouts of missing animals, 
the use of musical trills in locating the exact position 
of bodily ills—say gout or the quinsy—the application 
of the chord of the diminished seventh to a friend to 
hasten the loan of a quarter until next spring, all these 
possibilities stare the anxious investigator in the face. 
The potentialities of the science of “historical har- 
mony” are by no means exhausted in casting the 
horoscope of a political campaign, and while the Sun, 


respect, yet it distinctly sneers at Mr, Bayne when it in- 
fers that the science is still in its infancy. At some 
future time we shall undertake to prove that in reality 
the “historical science of harmony” is as old as 
esoteric Buddhism and that it was used at remote 
periods by Mrs. Diss De Barr as an insect exterminator 
on the marshes of the sce 

ERDI’S “ Othello” was lind last week for the first 

time at the Vienna Opera Heuse and did not 
prove a great artistic success, despite the great efforts 
that had been made by the management in regard 
to scenery and the fact that the work was brought 
forward by the best artists of the Austrian Imperial 
Opera House. The music created only little enthusiasm, 
as the genuine old Verdi spirit seems to be missing 
in it. 

Apropos of Verdi it is asserted that the master is just 
now busy with the composition of a one-act comic opera, 
the libretto of which is written by a lady belonging to 
the Roman aristocracy. Verdi is said to be very proud 
of the rapid progress he is making with this new work, 
and the composition of a topical song especially seems 
to have given him much pleasure. The work will proba- 
bly first be produced early next season in a performance 
to be given by aristocratic dilettanti, and it is believed 
that Verdi and the librettist will devote their share of 
the proceeds and all authors’ royalties to charitable pur- 
poses. When Verdi was asked where he pursued his 
studies in operetta composition he laughingly replied : 
“In the immortal works of Offenbach, Lecocq and 
Strauss.” In his admiration for the latter composer 
Verdi resembles Wagner, who was very fond of Strauss 
waltzes and never made any secret about it, but pro- 
fessed his admiration in speech and writing. 

S the season draws to a close we hear the same old 
A familiar remarks about the musical humbug and 
how he has flourished like the bay tree during the past 
year. From dale and hamlet comes the usual cry, the 
burden of which is, “Lord deliver us from the fraud 
teacher.” 

Soon the summer normal and teachers’ associations 
will begin, and ponderous essays on the proper methods 
for the speedy extirpation of the noxious parasite al- 
luded to above will be discussed, but at the opening of 
every season the musical quack will invade, as usual, 
the realms of harmony and, like the Australian rabbit, 
will appear to multiply more rapidly after attempts to 
crush him @ /a Pasteur. 

He is ubiquitous and is not always masculine, but the 
type is marked in both sexes. If a vocal teacher, he has 
from the depth of his inner consciousness evolved a 
method to enable his pupils to sing with one lung only, 
while the other is taking an atmospheric picnic some- 
where or other. He is great on the proper use of the 
larynx, and believes in removing the palate at stated in- 
tervals. His school of singing might be called the 
“ hemorrhagic,” and he has been actually known to ad- 
vertise it as ‘“ Coloratura taught with the use of the ab- 
domen, perfect trills guaranteed in ’steen lessons.” He 
is a fiend, for he is ruining scores of fresh voices, reap- 
ing a harvest of shekels, by no means looks like a 
tramp and is an unqualified fraud. 

The vocal fraud abounds in large numbers and is not 
confined to great cities by any means, since he infests the 
small towns and preys on bucolic ignorance as his first 
cousin, the potato bug, does on the succulent tuber. 
But what shall be said of the piano fraud, whose name 
is legion, who teaches stencil methods on stencil pianos 
to stencil-brained pupils? While his culpability is not 
as great as that of the vocal fraud (for a voice once 
ruined is ruined forever), still by his villanous teaching 
he is doing incalculable injury to the budding musical 
talent of the country. He is as arulea foreigner, and 
always a “ professor,” and of course has a peculiarly con- 
structed brand of technic warranted to kill at forty 
paces. If he finds that this is not sufficient he calls in 
the aid of the surgeon’s knife or of infernal machines, 
yclept “technical aids,” and by torturing the hands of 
these modern Christian martyrs he generally extorts, 
by means of his pagan thumbscrews, a confession from 
them. Yes, a confession which like all things of that 
sort is nil, but is nevertheless framed and hung in his 
musical studio and is known in the nineteenth century 
under the euphonious and useful title of “ testimonial.” 
To their shame many good teachers allow their names 
to appear, endorsing these mechanical and ligament 
severing frauds. 

How do the pupils of these fraud teachers play ? 
What interpretation but a mere caricature can they pos- 
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usually fair to new ideas, disavows all intentions of dis- 





sibly give? Whether conservatory frauds or private 
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teacher frauds the fruit is the same. Immature as it is 
and bitter tasting, it will in a short time cause musical 
colic for its patrons. 

What is the remedy for all this sort of thing? No 
earthly use in the periodical diatribes of musical jour- 
nals against this, for, be it said with shame, “stencil” 
pupils never read musical journals, only stencil journals, 
and therein find their needful mental and musical 
pabulum. No earthly use either in appealing to the 
Legislature, since cases have been known of the fraud 
conservatory ‘‘fiend” getting “stencil” diplomas and 
recklessly showering ‘doctorships” on people who 
cannot even play the passage of the thumb in the C 
major scale without stumbling. What then is to be 
done? Simply this: Let the American College of 
Musicians make the matter an issue worthy of their 
greatest endeavors to solve. 





Caryl Florio’s Concert. 

HE writer's teacher, Ferdinand Hiller, in one 

of his numerous gracefully written and suggestive essays 

says something to the effect that it is the misfortune of music 

that it requires an interpreter for its clear and sufficient mani- 

festation. If it were given to the many to read music from 

the page as easily as ordinary literature the genial old Cologne 

professor thought Beethoven’s sonatas would be as popular in 

Germany as Schiller’s poems ; to which we might add that if it 

were as satisfactory to the composer himself, or to the lovers of 

music, to read a composition as to hear it performed, we might 

be spared such concerts as that given at Steinway Hall by 
Caryl Florio. 

We do nct say this in order to condemn Mr. Florio’s music 
in toto, but everybody is aware that a concert two hours and a 
half long, at which two symphonies, a piano concerto and two 
vocal pieces composed by the same man are given, is bound to 
be more or less monotonous, irrespective of who the composer 
may be. When it chances, as in the present case, to be a com- 
poser who has yet to win his spurs in this department of musi- 
cal activity, or at least who has yet to acquire a great deal of 
knowledge and experience in the handling of the higher forms 
(Mr. Florio has written some nice madrigals and other vocal 
pieces), the rule is only emphasized. 

The engagement of Mr. Thomas and his orchestra, Mr. 
Ansorge and Miss Earle, the renunciation on the part of Mr. 
Florio himself of all ambition to figure either as performer or 
conductor, in both of which respects he has shown ability, and 
the modesty with which he announced the concert are all evi- 
dences of the sincerity of his aims and the conscientiousness 
and devotion with which he approaches the muse. A concert 
like Mr. Florio's is, however, a public matter, and places upon 
the conscientious reviewer the responsibility of honest and 
frank consideration of the music brought forward. The 
standpoint which is set may differ from that which one would 
occupy in reviewing the works of a foreign composer, but 
this does not operate in any way to relieve one of the moral 
obligations whose enforcement is imperative in the interest 
of the cause. Condemnation is not criticism; neither is ful- 
some flattery. Every composer, be he old or young, would 
do well to bear in mind Wagner's observation, that ofttimes 
criticism is more valuable than praise, and that the composer 
who goes to destruction because fault is found with him de- 
serves to be destroyed. From what we know of Mr. Florio 
we believe that he will subscribe to this sentiment heartily and 
sincerely. 

His first symphony, or, at least, the first three movements 
of the same, we heard at a recent amateur concert, and al- 
though the work was then butchered, so far as performance is 
concerned (it being played without a tuba), and although the 
last movement, which was then omitted, is the most musicianly 
in point of workmanship, our original criticism that the sym- 
phony is a weak one need not be materially altered. The 
first movement is a reckless Beethoven imitation without the 
talent and skill which Wagner displayed in his symphony to 
which the same objection has justly been made. The slow 
movement in D is absolutely featureless and in the G minor 
theme of the scherzo Mr, Florio was apparently unable to for- 
get the scherzo from Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Midsummer Night's 
Dream.” This theme when first given out by the woodwind 
(staccato) sounds well, but the same phrase when given to the 
strings loses its cleverness and effectiveness. The last move- 
ment is, like most of Mr. Florio’s work, very ambitious, in fact, 
considerably too much so when the lack of spontaneity and 
originality in invention is taken into consideration. 

The second symphony, composed in the same year (1887), 
in C minor, is still more ambitious and is on the whole a trifle 
more meritorious. It certainly shows considerably more skill 
in orchestration and in thematicdevelopment. The first theme 
in C minor is a combination of the first two beats of the ‘‘ Sieg- 
fried” funeral march and of a theme from the last movement of 
an Onslow piano sonata; the second theme in G, first given 
out by the oboe and later taken up by the violins, is much 
more original and pleasing and is handled well. The slow 
movement in A minor opens promisingly, but with the 
entrance of the woodwind the short-breathed inspiration dies 
out. The scherzo is the best movement as far as form is con- 
cerned ; it opens in D minor, an unimportant trio in B flat fol- 
lows and then the scherzo is resumed and ends in D major. 
The return from this key to the one of C minor for the finale 





is reached by peculiar and quite unusual recitatives. In fact, 


the whole arrangement of keys is quite unusual and certainly 
not very commendable from a musician’s point of view. 

Both symphonies were admirably and most conscientiously 
played by Theodore Thomas and his orchestra, and on this 
point we thoroughly agree with Mr. Florio, who writes to us 
as follows: ‘‘I should like you to say something about the 
enormous debt of gratitude I am under, both to Mr. Thomas 
and to his orchestra. No acknowledged masterwork ever re- 
ceived more careful, patient, or apparently interested study 
than they bestowed on my compositions, and every encourage- 
ment that kind words and treatment could afford mel! re- 
ceived from them. My great regret is that I shall never be 
able to repay, or even adequately acknowledge, my indebted- 
ness to them.” With the derogatory remarks which Mr. 
Florio in this same letter bestows on Mr. Ansorge’s playing of 
his piano concerto we do not at all agree, however. In fact 
we never heard the young pianist interpret anything with more 
fire, earnestness, with bettertouch and tone and a more thor- 
oughly musical understanding than he did this inane and, in 
point of technic and treatment alike, antiquated concerto, The 
changes of some of the passage work and short eliminations 
certainly could not, as Mr. Florio thinks, have taken aught 
from the value of this concerto, for it has none, and its slow 
movement in F minor is the weakest thing that was offered on 
this occasion. 

The two vocal numbers, with the singing of which Miss 
Ella Earle was rather severely handicapped, may be dis- 
missed with a few remarks. The first one, a setting of Ten- 
nyson's lovely poem, ‘‘ St. Agnes’ Eve,” for soprano solo, 
with organ accompaniment and ’cello obligato in C major, is 
thoroughly English in style, but so labored that it makes one 
tired before the end is near. The other one, ‘‘ The Siren’s 
Charm,” in F, with clarionet and 'cello obligato, is not vocal to 
a degree and is absolutely devoid of ideas. Miss Earle’s 
singing was hardly up to her usual excellence, but the ob- 
ligato instruments were well played by Messrs. Joseph 
Schreurs and Michael Brandt. 

A large and appreciative audience attended the concert. 








The Thomas Concerts. 
HE public rehearsal of the eleventh Thomas 
symphony concert took place at Steinway Hall on 
Thursday afternoon last, and the same program was repeated 
last night at the concert proper. 

Schumann’s op. §2 overture, scherzo and finale, which 
might be called his ‘‘ unfinished " symphony, as it only lacks 
a slow movement to make it a complete one, was played ; also 
a grand fugue, op. 133, in B flat, by Beethoven, was given for 
the first and it is to be hoped for the last time. It is always a 
doubtful experiment to have a simple quartet movement played 
by a full string orchestra, although in this case the breadth 
and development of the theme would almost seem to warrant 
it. The fugue is taken from one of Beethoven’s later quar- 
tets and was one of which he was especially fond, but it must 
be confessed that despite the clean delivery of it by the 
orchestra, it was dry, scholastic and uninspiring. 

The Saint-Saéns third C minor symphony is no novelty and 
was, with some exceptions, splendidly played, the strings 
being particularly strong in their attack. The work, which 
has already been reviewed in these columns, is marked by all 
of Saint-Saéns’ characteristics—clever rhythms, enormous com- 
mand of orchestral resources, the latter often blinding one to 
the want of original ideas (the first theme in the first move- 
ment is a bold theft from Schubert's unfinished symphony), 
and that fluency of expression which we associate with the 
name of the greatest of living French composers. 

The eleventh popular matinée last Saturday afternoon of- 
fered no startling novelties, but an interesting program withal ; 
in fact, a genuine spring day’s music making, and the crowded 
hall testified thoroughly to the tair sex’s appreciation of the 
divine art. The program was miscellaneous, comprising 
among other things solos for piano, harp and oboe. 

The ‘‘ Marche Slave,” by Tschaikowski, which has been 
heard here before, is a brilliant bit of Asiatic coloring, but is 
nevertheless noisy. Wagner's *‘ Rienzi” overture, Schubert's 
op. 54 arrangement of the piano duet-divertissement 4 /’Hon- 
groise, the Goldmark theme and variations from the ‘‘ Laend- 
liche Hochzeit” symphony, and the well-worn but seemingly 
ever welcome Liszt Rhapsody No. 2 were played, as usual, in 
good form by the orchestra. Mrs. M. Beardsley, a new as- 
pirant for pianistic honors, played the Liszt Hungarian fantasy 
with orchestral accompaniment in a manner that would have 
satisfied the heart of Mayor Hewitt, so thoroughly American- 
ized and denationalized was it, despite the smooth technic and 
evident facility of the fair executant. John Cheshire made 
much of his somewhat ungrateful instrument the harp, and 
won anencore. That finished artist, Felix Bour, played a de- 
lightful solo on the oboe, an instrument seldom heard as solo, 
and proved himself a thorough master of its intricacies. 

To-morrow afternoon the twelfth and last symphony re- 
hearsal will take place. The orchestra will play a toccata and 
a string concerto by Bach and Liszt’s ‘‘ Faust” symphony. 
Mrs. Fursch-Madi will sing Beethoven's ‘‘ Ah, perfido !” 








The Ovide Musin Concert Company, R. E. John- 
ston, manager, has been meeting with the greatest success this 
season in the West. They are expected East soon. 





Another View of the Bruckner 
Symphony. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

NTON BRUCKNER’S romantic symphony 
A in E flat (his fourth), recently played by Anton Seid! for 
the first time in this city, has had the misfortune of most at- 
tempts of the same composer in receiving nothing but adverse 
criticism. But it will nevertheless remain as a monument to 
its creator's energy, skill and obvious talent in symphonic 
writing. 

The scheme of the whole work is far above the ordinary 
plane of music making ; the composer has had something to 
say, and he has said it very much to the purpose. 

To be sure, his utterances are not in the conventionai style 
of most symphonic literature, but then every composer since 
Haydn has been accused of revolutionary methods and his 
work criticised from the old standards. Robert Schumann’s 
symphonies can hardly be called classical, and yet how charm- 
ing, how saturated with romantic ideas and redolent with ex- 
quisite mediavalism are his productions! Purists, however, 
assert that neither Schubert nor Schumann is a symphonist 
proper, and if Bruckner is to be judged according to that he is 
a musical revolutionist pure and simple. He may perhaps be 
accused of applying Wagnerian methods to an old form. Still, 
that is no reason why he should be condemned, particularly by 
the warmest adherents of the great Bayreuth’s master’s writings. 
‘* What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander” is an 
apt saying for this case, for Bruckner has only pushed Wagner's 
principles to their logical conclusion, and in doing such he 
may be looked on as a sort of symphonic descendant of the 
great musical iconoclast. The symphony under criticism is 
appropriately called the,‘‘ Romantic,” and the very title should 
disarm the criticism of any Wagnerian, while its intrinsic 
musical value ought surely to make the most hide-bound 
Philistine admit that there can still some good come out of 
Bayreuth. 

The broad theme of the first movement is preceded by a 
most poetically suggestive horn call, which at once floods the 
imagination with a picture of medieval life, chivalric images 
and heroic ideals. It is masterful in the highest degree, and 
to speak of it as wanting in development is a mistake, as the 
first and second themes (the latter in D flat) are more than suf- 
ficiently worked over. Bruckner seems to possess that great 
requisite of an intellectual composer, the logical faculty, for 
he never drops one idea before he has viewed it, so to speak, 
from all sides, and this, combined with his positive genius for 
orchestration, makes him a rara avis among composers, who so 
often mistake a fluency of ideas as the only requisite for com- 
position. 

Bruckner has struck out into a new path, and while his 
methods may seem bizarre, they yet claim our respectful hear- 
ing, if for nothing else than for their earnestness. 

It is hardly fair to call a man’s work ‘‘ fantastic,” 
modic ” and “ lacking in purpose” unless we are acquainted 
at the outset with his intentions. It were foolish to deny the 
very palpable faults of this symphony, its heavy scoring at 
times overweighing entirely the melodic material, and also its 
redundant abuse of the brass; both faults, however, 
faults of our times, and we could accuse a dozen modern com- 
Rhapsodical and fanciful it is, but 


** spas- 


are 


posers of the same failings. 
the composer never for an instant loses view of his subject, 
despite the oftentimes radical treatment, which is a little con- 
fusing at first to our ears, accustomed to cut and dried treat- 
ment of a theme. 

The second movement, in C minor, is thought by some to be 
the best of the four; it is full of ideas and, while built on an 
old slow dance measure, is essentially inodern in its over- 
whelming fertility ot development and is most wonderfully 
and peculiarly scored. 

The scherzo is program music, as frankly stated in its title, 
‘The Hunt,” and as such must be judged accordingly. It is 
massive, brilliant, aggressive and melodious, its principal 
theme, while not being extraordinary in invention, is idealized 
and transfigured in Bruckner’s orchestral crucible. The G 
flat trio is good and the whole movement is virile and inspiring 
to a high degree, and shows the grasp of a man who is trying to 
break into new paths. 

The last movement is hardly on a level with the others ; 
composer seems to have flogged his somewhat flagging ener- 
gies into a galloping pace and has not used the most original 
means todo so. The same command, however, of orchestral 
resources is apparent, but the inner light is perceptibly fading 
and the end comes none too soon, 

Many elements are to be considered in an analysis of this 
symphony, both its entire unconventionality and absolute 
freedom from other models being particularly noteworthy. 

Bruckner is a musical thinker, not so austere perhaps as 
Brahms, but more genial, more romantic, and when to all this 
is superadded a profound knowledge of technical and orches- 
tral resources, we have a composer who cannot be lightly dis- 
missed without a sufficient hearing. 

As regards the performance it was not all that could be de- 
sired. There had been a want of sufficient rehearsals ; the 
auditorium was hardly large enough for powerful effects, and 
there was a tendency onthe part of the conductor to exaggerate 
the brass out of all due consideration to the wood and strings. 
Further hearing of this scholarly and interesting work would 
not be amiss ; especially as there seems to be a determination 
on the part of most of our conductors to remain in the beaten 
tracks of symphonic literature, any change is refreshing and 
fruitful, J. Bi. 
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HENRY DuzENSI.—The picture on the front page of 
this journal this week is that of Henry Duzensi, the well- 
known tenor. He was born in Prague and made his first 
vocal studies with Mrs. Marie Lehmann, the mother of Lilli 
Lehmann-Kalisch. He appeared first in the Landestheater of 
his native city, then went to Breslau, and at various times 
filled the position of first tenor in Gratz, Kénigsberg and 
other German cities. Afterward he went to Italy, and after 
having studied some years with Lamperti and San Giovanni 
he was specially engaged by Ricordi for Mantua to create the 
title role in Massenet's ‘‘ King of Lahore.” Later he sang in 
Genoa and Venice. In Vienna Duzensi sang in a concert of the 
Wagner Society in the third act of ‘‘ Siegfried,” this being the 
first production of any portion of the trilogy in thatcity. A few 
years ago he came to this country, and last year he traveled 
with Mrs, Trebelli and Ovide Musin. He has since appeared 
in the Liederkranz, Arion and alarge number of other concerts 
with great success. Duzensi will be one of the tenors of the 
Troy May Musical Festival, and has also been engaged for 
the summer opera season at Milwaukee. 

ConpoNn.—The place of De Lussan in the Bostonian 
Opera Company has been filled this season most admirably by 
Miss Juliette Condon, the young prima donna, Although this 
was her first season this young singer has been remarkably suc- 
cessful everywhere, In the partof Zerline, in ‘* Fra Diavolo,” 
she introduces some fine bits of acting and her vocal attain- 
ments are ranked very highly. Miss Condon has already sev- 
eral offers for next season. 

JACOBSEN.—Henry Jacobsen, the well-known violinist 
and teacher, of Welles College, has been spending some time 
in the city, 

NOWELL.—Willis Nowell, the favorite violin virtuoso, 
of Boston, will play in Troy this evening. 


McCunn.—Hamish McCunn, the rising and talented 
Scotch composer, to whom allusion was recently made in this 
journal, is a cousin of the equally young and talented and al- 
ready well-known American musician and composer, our ge- 
nial friend, the Beethoven of Brooklyn, Robert Thallon. 

ALBONI.—The most famous of contraltos, Mrs. Alboni 
(who was born at Cesena, March 10, 1824) celebrated her sixty- 
second birthday in her house in Paris three weeksago. After din- 
ner she sang airs from Le Prophéte” and ‘‘ La Favorita,” 
and took part with her pupil, Miss Colombelle, in the ‘‘ Agnus 
Dei” from Rossini’s mass, In that work, it will be recol- 
lected, she made her last appearance in London, under Mr. 
Mapleson’s direction, in 1871. Alboni had lessons from Ros- 
sini, came out at La Scala in 1843 as Wafio Orsini, and made 
her English début at Covent Garden in 1847. She was tore- 
ceive at Covent Garden £500 for the season, but the manager 
generously quadrupled the amount, although neither figure 
would in the present day be deemed a particularly tempting 


“ 


salary by great contraltos, 

AN AMERICAN’S SuCCESS.—A cable dispatch from 
St. Petersburg, dated March 28, says that Miss Ella Russell, 
the American prima donna, made her first appearance there 
the night before in ‘* Traviata.” She achieved a triumphant 





success. 
JuLIUS BERNSTEIN INSANE.—Julius Bernstein, the 

leading violinist at the cathedral, became violently insane last 

week during a rehearsal of music for the Easter 


He ceased playing, threw his violin, a rare instru- 


Tuesday 
services 
ment he has played on for thirteen years, on the floor, and 
Then he rushed 
from the church, discarding his coat as he ran, leaving the 
his fellow-musicians stunned with astonishment. 


jumped on it, smashing it into splinters. 
choir and 
He was sent to Bellevue Hospital. Mr. Bernstein was once 
the leader of the orchestra of the Germania Theatre, under 
When Neuendorff gave up the theatre 
He lost his place 
through fondness for liquor. He was engaged by Anton Seidl 
to play at the Metropolitan Opera House, and was discharged 
for nearly spoiling an opera by false playing, due to overin- 
His reputation became so bad that he could 


Adolph Neuendorff, 
Bernstein went with Theodore Thomas, 


dulgence in beer. 
barely earn a living. He ceased drinking about a month ago, 
Father Lammell, who has charge of the cathedral choir, 


He is forty-five years old and is 


and 
gave him employment. 
married, 

STEVENS AND Liszt AND DAMROSCH.—Edith Ses- 
sions Tupper, who is a daughter of Congressman Walter Ses- 
sions, and isa brilliant writer of poetry and prose, has been 
writing up Miss Neally Stevens in the Chicago Hera/d, and 
these are some of the things she says of one of ‘‘ Chicago's 
best known and most brilliant pianists,” as Mrs. Tupper calls 


her ; also of Liszt and Dr. Damrosch 
She was a pupil of Liszt—a real, truly pupil—not like those people of 
sublime nerve who, having played once for the great master, and having 


been tolerated by him, then went forth to the world and, with a great 
flourish of trumpets, announced themselves “ pupils of Liszt.” No, Miss 
Stevens was for two years a genuine, bona fide pupil of the great maestro, 
and, moreover, a highly cherished friend. She has a remarkable collection 
of notes written by him and other souvenirs of that great genius. She 
went to Germany a little, unknown American girl, longing to approach 
the consecrated ground, but not knowing how. Sadly disappointed by the 
non-appearance of a musical friend who was to present her to “the master,” 
she felt she would have to retire from Weimar baffled, when an American 
lady who happened to know Liszt said to her: ‘It's a shame that you 
should miss all that might come to you if once he could hear you play,” 
There were two an- 


and forthwith, with woman's skill, contrived a plan. 
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cient spinsters who were devoted to Liszt,and who were in the habit of 
giving little Sunday afternoon receptions for him, at which, sometimes, he 
would condescend to play himself, sometimes to listen to others. So it 
was at one of these unpretentious affairs that Neally was presented to 
Liszt, and with fear and trembling played before him. 

‘He evidently expected little from me,’’ she said, laughingly, *‘ for he 
told me when I had finished that he was surprised at my rendition of the 
heavy Bach selection I had made, From that day he took me quite under 
his wing. I was with him two years. Not only was I invited again and 
again to play before him, but he admitted me to the ‘privileges of his 
friendship.’ I was often bidden to dine and sup with him and his friends. 
Often, too, have I risen before daylight and accompanied him to early 
mass and then home with him for a breakfast of eggs and honey. I really 
think I should have changed my religion and become a Romanist save 
that I should have missed hearing him call me in delicious abuse ‘ the little 
American heretic.’ What a wonderful nature was his. Bright and sunny 
himself, he wished only cheerful and happy faces, bright colors, young 
people, flowers and music about him. He detested gloom and abominated 
ugly faces and dark gowns. He was generous to prodigality and of a 
singularly devout and spiritual frame of mind. I seldom saw him ina 
passion, but when angry he was like an aroused lion, and woe to the first 
person who crossed his path. I remember once when something had 
occurred to specially upset him he vented his fury upon a stupid pupil 
with the question: ‘Do you prefer to go out by the window or the door, 
miss?’"’ 

* Was he really so fascinating to women ?"’ I asked. 

“Yes, though the stories of his amours have been terribly exagyerated. 
Of course, the Vichenstein affair was well known, but a great deal of the 
rest has been idle gossip. Liszt had a very caressing way with women. 
He used to kiss his favored pupils on the bangs, and,’ running. her fingers 
through her fluffy fringe, “‘ I can tell you I used to keep mine well per- 


shake from many men, 
for the lovely big warts all over his face. This was his pet,’’ pointing to a 
gigantic one over his right eyebrow, “and he used to push up his glasses 
and rest one side on this wart. Then picture him, if you can, with his 
long, thin lips curling upward in his sardonic smile—the effect was un- 
earthly, fiendish, but altogether fascinating. His sarcasm was fine and 
cool, and his wit subtle. A Leipsic critic of the Schumann and Mendels- 
sohn school, being with him one day, admired the playing of a pupil, and 
chiefly complimented him on the skill he showed in playing a difficult 
piece without netes. The Leipsic critics always nettled Liszt, and he re- 
plied, with supreme contempt, ‘Ho, that’s nothing ; we never use notes 
here.’"’ * * * She possesses sixteen different portraits of Liszt, on the 
back of several of which there are inscriptions in his hand, one of which 
reads: 

“To Miss Neally Stevens, in most friendly attachment (anhdnglich- 
keit). F. Liszt.” 

She has notes of commendation and introduction and invitation innumer- 
able, one she especially values being a note of introduction to the late Dr, 
Damrosch, of New York. With great tenderness she unfolded a paper 
and showed me a lock of silver hair which she cut from his head. Next,a 
tiny box being opened, showed-me a half smoked cigar and a withered rose- 
bud she had saved as it fell from his coat lapel. A pack of cards with 
which he played at a little party she gave in his honor is a fondly treasured 
souvenir. Then, with reverent fingers, she unfolded a silk handkerchief 
and took out another kerchief on which were three or four large blood 
stains and held it up triumphantly for my inspection. 

** One day at class he pricked his finger and did not discover it until, as 
he sat at the piano, he had struck a few chords; then, seeing his finger 
bleeding, he held it up in dismay, as he had an almost childish horror of 
blood. I, standing next to him, wrapped my handkerchief about his 
finger, and,"’ with a deep sigh, ** it has never been and never will be laun- 
dered,” 

But the most valuable souvenirs she possesses are two original manu- 
scripts of the great composer, one a song, ** Sainto Cecilo,”’ the other an 
“Elegie for violoncello, pianoforte, harp and harmonium, The words 
of the song are in his own hand and there are the marks of erasures and 
alterations just as he made them. 

Besides the Liszt souvenirs, Miss Stevens is fortunate enough to have 
many letters from Von Biilow, Th, Kullak, Scharwenka and Moszkowski, 
and the latter, the greatest living composer of the younger school, has 
dedicated to her a superb conception—‘' Danse Espagnole ''—which she 
renders in a startlingly effective manner. She also takes great pride in a 
note from the divine Patti, before whom she played in Omaha ata luncheon 
given the diva, who was enthusiastic in expressions of delight, 
and gave Miss Stevens a cordial invitation to visit her at Craig-y-Nos 
Castle. 

Unlike most musicians, Neally Stevens seems not to have one tinge of 
professional jealousy. She speaks with enthusiasm of her sister pianists, 
and during the entire conversation did not give vent to one spiteful! or ill- 
natured criticism. In speaking of Mr. Bagby's *‘ Some Pupils of Liszt”’ in 
the March Century, she referred to Adele Aus der Ohe. 

** Adele and I were close friends. See, here is a note from her,’’ showing 
the little billet. ** She was the most simple and unassuming of girls, con- 
sidering her phenomenal ability. She was intensely interested in America 
and there seemed something prophetic in her love for our country, as she 
has made such a great and pronounced success here. Her playing is won- 
derful. She is a musician as well as composer.”’ 

Her manner in speaking of Mrs. Bloomfield-Zeisler's qualities was 
marked with the same gentle justice. Miss Stevens 1s a Western girl and 
has made Chicago her home for several years. She has played in all the 
large cities of the West, and has made an unquestioned success at each per- 
formance, her press notices being all that could be desired by the most am- 
bitious. She traveled one season with Mrs. Materna on the Pacific Coast 
and created a furore wherever she appeared. She is very young and has, 
without doubt, a great future before her, She plays with great brilliancy 
and dash. Her conception is artistic and poetic, her style self-contained, 
her tone magnetic. Moreover, she bas no unpleasant affectations and is 
thoroughly sincere and painstaking. She has appeared once this season 
at the Madison Street Theatre, and will be heard there again at the Ar- 
tists’ Club performance, March 27. 

** And now I will play for you,” said this obliging little lady as our inter- 
view drew toa close. She seated herself at the grand piano and dashed 
off number after number ot Liszt, Chopin, Moszkowski, Arthur Foote and 
other composers with spirit and poetic conception seldom equaled by a 
As I leaned back in my chair and closed my eyes to listen 
I saw an en- 


her 


young pianist. 
in perfect content there rose before me a vision of memory. 
ormous building—on one side a great hill covered with trees and shrub- 
bery. A glorious June sky bent over me and soft airs played about me. 
On the velvet grass lay a group of happy faced girls in various attitudes, 
chiefly suggestive of lazy satisfaction. All had books, but they were not 
studying, for from the chapel windows above them came the strains of the 
Rhapsodie Hongroise No. 2—‘* Stevie ’’ was practicing, and there was no 
study when Vassar’s pet musician was at the piano. And then the day 
when she was playing a difficult concerto at a concert and the string broke 
in the piano and she could not finish. How we cheered her as she retired 
in confusion! Ah me! other times, other manners. To-day she is a tull 
fledged artist and I am interviewing her. 


KinG.—An interesting meeting took place between 
little Josef Hofmann and Mrs. Julia Rive-King, the well- 





known pianist, the night before the little prodigy played. The 





fumed; buta kiss on the brow from Liszt meant no more than a hand- 
As to kissing him— why, you couldn't find a place | 














fair virtuoso played Nicode’s variations in F minor, and the 
youthful phenomenon declared, in his emphatic way, that it 
was the best piano playing he had heard in America. Mrs. 
King may soon go to Europe to concertize, in which case she 
will play in Paris some of Saint-Saens’ concertos and the com- 
poser will conduct personally. 

ALVARY.—Max Alvary left for Germany by the steamer 
Fulda on Monday morning, to be gone about five weeks. On 
his return he will probably locate in Milwaukee for the sum- 
mer ; besides singing in the festivals at Buffalo and St. Louis, 
he will fill a star engagement with the Hess German Opera 
Company in Milwaukee, beginning about July 31. 

RozE.—At the close of the Carl Rosa season Mrs. 
Marie Roze has accepted a starring engagement at the Hague, 
previous to her departure for the United States. By her con- 
tract she will receive at the Hague one-half of the subscription 
of 5,000 trancs per night. 

Tayoux.—“ Ben Tayoux,” said to be a Frenchman of 
Arab extraction, has been in London, hoping to arrange for 
the production of his opera, ‘‘ Katherine,” the libretto based 
upon Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Taming of the Shrew.” 

HELLER.—Stephen Heller, the composer, has left a 
quantity of unpublished piano music, which has been submitted 


| to his biographer, Mr. H. Barbedette, with a view to issuing 


it to the public. The list includes three suites, six preludes, a 
barcarolle and other things. 

MAUREL.—Mr. Maurel, the well-known baritone, has 
published a treatise on the question how Verdi's ‘* Otello”’ 
should be mounted. 

Mr. STERNBERG IS GOING TO “GET THERE.”—The 
following letter from Atlanta, Ga., dated March 29, will be 
found of interest : 

Editors Musical Courier : 

Please oblige me by publishing the following lines. Those 
who continually attack the Wagner festival lose sight of the 
fact that no public money is invested in it, none but my own, 
and that they trespass on my personal rights by their prema- 
ture cfiticisms, which bring them within the reach of my 
lawyer. They further overiook that they most unfairly attack 
a musician of considerable experience, who has earned more 
than sufficient recognition in the world to consider himself 
above the necessity to daily assert and reassert his ability to 
every chance wayfarer. 

The Turks, who excel in proverbs, have one to this effect : 
‘If I were to whip every dog that barks at me, I shall surely 
miss my appointment,” and as a strict attending to my busi- 
ness is more pleasant to me than whipping stray dogs, I shall 
try to outlive their barking. 

Your kind editorial request of an explanation shall gladly be 
complied with at an early date ; at present I cannot find time 
for it. Yours, busily, CONSTANTIN STERNBERG, 


NEWS. 
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——The examination papers of the American College 
of Musicians for the year 1887 are at hand. 

——tThe Kane Masonic Lodge gives a musical en- 
tertainment to-night in commemoraticn of the thirtieth anni- 
versary of its existence. 

Prof. W. F. Sherwin, assisted by J. P. Vance, 
will conduct the Nebraska Assembly’s seventh annual session 
at Crete, June 28 to July 9. 








Mrs. Scott-Siddons will appear at Steinway Hall 
on Monday evening, April 23, for the purpose of introducing 
her adopted son, Henry Waller, pianist. 

——The Kansas State Music Teachers’ Association 
wil! hold their third annual meeting at Emporia, Kan., April 
II, 12 and 13. An interesting program is to be performed. 


Carl Preyer, pianist, assisted by D. Hannemann, 
violinist, gave a recital of classical and modern music, March 
27, at the music rooms of Andrus & Church, Kansag City, Mo. 
Mr. Preyer played an interesting and difficult program and 
deserves much credit for his efforts to elevate the standard of 
music in his city. 








Last Thursday evening an interesting students’ 
concert was given at the New York College of Music. The 
program was varied and some good music was given by the 
talented soloists of the evening. Miss Marian MacDaniel, a 
charming young lady, who made her début on this occasion, 
made an excellent impression with her artistic singing. 





Verdi's “ Otello’ will be produced by Campanini 
at the Academy of Music on Friday, April 13. Marconi; the 
tenor; Tetrazzini, soprano, and Cleofonte Campanini, conduc- 
tor, arrived here on the steamer La Champagne. The new 
and elaborate scenery by Magnani, of Milan, together with 
sixty suits of armor and all the properties to be used in the 
opera, arrived bya German steamer on Thursday. The chorus, 
numbering seventy picked voices, has been rehearsing morn- 
ing and evening. Only six performances of ‘‘ Otello” can be 
given here, as the company is under contract to visit Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Cincinnati, St. Louis and Chicago. Campanini, 
who was present at the first performances of ‘‘ Otello,” at 
Milan, is devoting his entire time to a personal supervision of 
the preparations for the production, 
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Miss Dora Riehle, a charming young mezzo so- 
prano, made quite a success on the occasion of her début at 
the New York College of Music concert last Thursday even- 
ing. 

——The Worcester Sun praises highly the playing of 
Miss Mary F. Tucker, a talented pupil of Carl Baermann, who 


gave a comprehensive recital of piano music in Worcester last | 


week. 


Miss Dyas Flanagan, a talented young pianist and 
pupil of Edmund Neupert, will play Grieg’s concerto in A 
minor at the Neupert pupils’ concert next Monday evening at 
Steinway Hall. 

During the early part of April Louis Maas, the 
pianist, will give recitals in Lexington, Detroit (at the latter 
place playing with the Philharmonic Quartet, which also plays 
his string quartet in F major); Canton, Ohio, and Frankfort 
and Louisville, Ky. 

At Anton Seidl’s third and last symphony con- 
cert, at Chickering Hall, on Friday evening, the orchestra 
will play Beethoven’s eighth sympbony and Haydn's ‘‘ Bear” 
symphony. Miss Maud Powell, violinist, will play the first 
movement of Tschaikowsky’s violin concerto; Alexander 
Lambert, pianist, will perform Grieg's piano concerto, and 
five numbers from Mozart’s ‘‘ Die Entfiihrung aus dem Se- 
rail” will be given with the assistance of Mr. Kalisch and 
Mrs, Lehmann-Kalisch. 

——Miss Lucie Mawson, a talented pupil of Albert 
Parsons and Oscar Raif, gives a piano recital at Steinway 
Hall April 11 and presents the following interesting progam. 
Miss Mawson will be assisted by Mrs. Marie Gramm : 

... Beethoven 
. Bach 
Scarlatti 
Schumann 
Brahms 


Rubinstein 
joeteuee Rheinberger 


Sonata, op. 10, No. 3, D major....... 


Sonata, D minor.............. 

Romance, op. 28 

Capriccio, B minor 

Barcarolle, G major 

Toccatina, op. 19.. Sin whl eked 
Nocturne, C sharp minor, op. 29, No. t.. : ) 
Waltz, A flat major, op. 64, No. 3... » Chopin 
Etude, F major, op. 10, No. 8... 

Rhapsodie, No. 12.... ee ° 


——The following disposal is made of “the musical 
library" of Mr. Joseph Drexel by his will : 


... Liszt 


I give and bequeath to the trustees of the Lenox Library, in the city of 
New York, all that portion of my library which consists of works relating 
to the science of music; also all musical compositions and treatises or 
other works on musical subjects. This gift is made upon the express con- 
dition that the said trustees of the Lenox Library shall sign and deliver to 
my executors, hereinafter named, a written acceptance of the said portion 
of my library,and an agreement to keep the same separated from all 
other books or collections of books, and to preserve the same in separate 
shelves or cases to be labeled “ Drexel Musical Library."’ In case said 
trustees of the Lenox Library shall not accept, or, if accepting, shall not 
maintain the said portion of my library in the manner indicated, then I 
give and bequeath the same, on the same condition, to the Astor Library, 
in the city of New York, and should the Astor Library refuse to accept the 
same, or, having accepted, neglect or omit to maintain the same separately 
from other books and in the manner hereinbefore specified, then I give 
and bequeath the said portion of my library to the Mercantile Library 
Company, of the city of Philadelphia. 


——The following is the program of Miss Josephine 
Le Clair’s concert, which will take place at Chickering Hall 


next Saturday evening : 
Organ solo, Grand Fugue.... f 
Harry Rowe Shelley. 
Chorus —a. *‘ At Evening "’ areees as . Massenet 
4. ** The Wayside Brook "’. Rheinberger 
Song, *‘ A Summer Night” i. an Thomas 
Miss Josephine Le Clair. 
Romance, “ To the Evening Star” (** Tannhbiuser"’) 
Max Heinrich. 
Songs—a. “O Linger Yet, Ye Moments Golden”’.. 
Be RN I EE pada wdccdccncsccss 
Mrs. Anna Lankow. 
Chorus, “‘ By Babylon’s Wave”...... ........... 
The Gounod Society. 
Aria, “ Ritorna Vincitor” (‘* Aida’’)............. 
Miss Charlotte Walker. 
Songs—a. ‘* Love’s Dream”’ : f ; Rider 
4. *' In Springtime” 7 Schnell 
Miss Josephine Le 


.. Bach 


.. Wagner 


Floersheim 
...Grammann 


...Gounod 


Verdi 


Clair. 
Aria, ** Celeste Alda” .. Verdi 
.. Lachner 
6. Nocturne (manuscript, first time) Floersheim 
Miss Walker, Miss Le Clair, Mrs. Lankow. 


The National Opera Company. 
HE principal artists of the National Opera 
Company began a week of opera in the vernacular, on 
the co-operative plan, with a well attended performance of 
Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Nero” at the Academy of Music on Monday 


night of this week. To say that the experiment of a revival 
of the defunct company had been a great artistic or financial 
success would be overdrawing it, for, although the old but 
comfortable and agreeable Academy—the scene of so many 
former operatic triumphs—was, as we said before, well filled, 
this fact was only accomplished through a very lavish distri- 
bution of the detestable dead-head tickets, especially in those 
portions of the house for which the higher and yet rather 
cheap prices of admission were asked. From an artistic point 
of view the performance also only in a comparatively few in- 
stances repaid the trouble which the management evidently 
had not spared in producing the work which last season had 
been one of the few which had drawn large audiences. The 
American public, however, are quick to forget, and as the 


| réclame which then had awakened genetal interest in Rubin- 
| stein’s over-puffed work had failed to do its duty this season, 
| the opera, which from a purely artistic point of view is abso- 
| lutely devoid of the necessary dramatic element and has only 
comparatively few musical beauties which could atone for the 
lack of dramatic power, failed to please even the invited por- 
tion of the public. A few indiscriminate attempts at forced 
applause by an industrious claque fell nearly as flat as did the 
entire performance. 

As for the individual efforts of the artists concerned in the 
performance, Mr. Sylva's Nevo stood head and shoulders 
above the rest of the participants, of whom only Mr. Ludwig 
as Vindex was equal to the demands of his réle. Mr. Sylva 
has a tenor voice of the high baritone timbre, of considerable 
power and not unpleasant quality. His delivery, although his 
English is absolutely unrecognizable, is forceful in dramatic 
moments ; but in general his acting, as well as his singing and 
his whole appearance, are rather too robust. Mr. Ludwig has 
a noble voice and acts with dignity, but he sometimes sings a 
trifle flat. 

Of the ladies, Miss Walker, as Pofpea, has good material, 
but forces her tone ; Miss Poole, as Zficharis, sings monoto- 
nously and without expression, and Miss Traubmann, as 
Chrysa, although she sings musically, with more feeling and 
understanding than the other ladies, shows in her voice a lack 
of brilliancy and color. The rest of the cast hardly needs 
comment, 

The mise-en-scéne was the same as last year’s, and conse- 
quently gorgeous and showy enough. The ballet, chorus and 
orchestra did their duty, and the performance was ably con- 
ducted by Mr. Gustav Hinrichs. 

Last night ‘‘ The Queen of Sheba” was given, with Mrs. 
Bertha Pierson in her best role of Su/amith. To-night, ‘‘ Tann- 
Thursday night, ‘‘Faust;" Friday night, ‘* The 
” at the Saturday matinée, *‘ Nero,” and 


hduser ; ” 
Flying Dutchman ; 
on Saturday evening ‘‘ Lohengrin” will be given 





O. M. T. A. 
waster of the Ohio Music Teachers’ As- 


sociation, teachers, amateurs and lovers of music are 
reminded that the next convention will be held at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, Columbus, Ohio, beginning Wednesday 
at 3 Pp. M., June 27, and closing Friday evening, June 29. The 
program of recitals, essays, compositions and concerts, in 
which the best talent of our great State will participate, is now 
being arranged by the official board. 

As guests we expect to have with us some eminent talent, 
both vocal and instrumental, now under consideration. 

Sessions during the day from 9 to 11:30 A. M., 3 till 5:30 
Pp. M., and concerts from 8:15 till t0:15 P.M. This arrange- 
ment of hours will give all attending members comfortable 
time to get to the place of meeting and enjoy a little visiting 
besides. 

We are pleased to say to members that there will be less 
climbing of hot stairways, and in all probability a comfortable 
place of meeting when you get there. Present indications 
warrant us in predicting a great success musically, intellectu- 
ally and socially. 

Particulars concerning programs, participants, essayists and 
guests may be Jooked for in May. Railroad rates will doubt- 
less be the same as last vear, viz., full fare going to Columbus 
and one-third fare returning, on the certificate plan. 

The annual report for 1887 is now ready for mailing. It 
contains the official! report, five essays, list of members, ad- 
As a souvenir of last year’s remarkable 
eagerly scanned by members, and should 


vertisements, &«. 
meetings it will be 
be in the hands of every teacher and amateur in the State. 
Members are urgently requested to send in their dues ($1) 
and receive membership cards in return, thus facilitating mat- 
ters very much, and saving annoyance and 
Columbus. Pélease to send in one new name for membership. 
Our number could easily be doubled by a little individual 
Members who have attended one of our conventions 
know bow 


confusion at 


work. 
scarcely need an invitation to come again ; 
pleasant it is to be with us and musicaily ‘‘commune ' 
us. Therefore, bring in new members, active or passive, and 
enjoy a feast of good music and fraternal fellowship. 

A little enthusiasm, ‘‘ brothers and sisters in art,’ a slight 
sacrifice of time and money, and you will return to your la- 
bors musically refreshed and enthused, and better work and 
results will crown your efforts. Fraternally, 

W. L. BLUMENSCHEIN, 
President of the O. M. T. A.; Dayton, Ohio. 


they 


with 








.... Among those the anniversary of whose birth falls 
upon the odd day in leap year was Rossini, and February 29, 
in his native town of Pesaro, the event was celebrated by a 
concert given under the direction of Carlo Pedrotti, the present 
principal of the Musical Liceo founded in that place by the 
composer. Special interest and appropriateness were lent to 
the occasion by the performance, in addition to some familiar 
excerpts from ‘‘ Guillaume Tell’’ and ‘‘Gazza Ladra,” of 
several unpublished compositions of the master, the original 
MSS. of which remain in the possession of the municipality of 
Pesaro. These included a motet for four voices, accompanied 
by a string quartet and five harps ; a piece for eight male voices, 
which is said to have been immensely effective, and two piano 
pieces. 








| always particularly excellent at this theatre. 


FOREICN NOTES. 


_—- oe 


Mr. Carl Rosa revived last week in Manchester 
Balfe’s opera, ‘‘ Puritan’s Daughter.” 

.... The personal estate of the late George A. Mac- 
farren, the English musician, is £20,000. 

.... The Gazetta Musicale, of Milan, prints an admira- 
ble portrait and biography of the late Ciro Pinsuti. 

....Messrs. Ricordi have acquired the patent of a new 
invention for recording musical notation by telegraph. 

....“Lohengrin ” in Italian scored a tremendous suc- 
cess at its first production in Trieste recently. The prelude t 
the third act was redemanded. 

.Charles Hallé recently gave his last concert in 
Liverpool. It was last year decided to dicontinue the con 
certs, but Mr. Hallé finally resolved to give them another trial, 
but with anything tut happy results 

....Christina, the young Queen Regent of Spain, is 
fond of music, but does not care to go to public places of en- 
tertainment, so she has a large speaking telephone connecting 
her palace with the Madrid Opera House, and listens to all the 
great singers without leaving her room. 

.Flotow’s widow has presented a claim of 16,000 
florins against the Vienna Court Opera for royalties since 1849, 
on the strength of the original contract found among the papers 
of the deceased. It is now known that Flotow left a grand 
opera and a grand ballet completely scored. 

....To Mr. Henschel’s last symphony concert program 
in London was appended a summary of the selections of the 
Wagner heads the catalogue with fifteen compositions 
with six, and 


season. 
Beethoven comes next with eleven, Schumann 
Mendelssohn and Liszt with five works each In all 


composers are represented, eleven still living, four of whom 


thirty-six 
are Englishmen. Fewer concerts and lower prices will be the 
principal changes in next season's scheme. 

....Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan’s new operetta will 
of the delay has 
Arthur Sullivan. Mr 
as taken it with him 


be produced in June next. The real cause 


illness of Sir Gilbert 


been the serious 
has finished the libretto. 
to the South of France, and has already done the finale to the 
first act. The scene of the laid in the 
‘lower of London, and the period will be the time of 
VIL. 


sistency of the plot, says the Pa// Mall Gazette. 


The composer 


new opera will be 
Henry 


The topsy-turvydom will be subordinated to the con 


.... Lhe Chester Triennial Music Festival is to be held 


on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, July 25, 26 and 27. 
The chief choral 
jah” and ‘‘ Song of Praise,” 


‘* Requiem,” Gounod’s ‘‘ Redemption " and Sullivan's ‘* Golden 


works announced are Mendelssohn's “ Eli- 


Beethoven’s ‘‘ Engedi,” Verdi's 
Legend,’ and the chief orchestral works Beethoven's symphony 
in C minor and Schubert's symphony in B minor. The only 
new works of note will be two motets, viz., ‘‘ By the waters of 
Babylon” and ‘‘ O sing unto the Lord,” composed expressly 
for the festival by Mr. Oliver King. Dr. Joseph C 


will act as conductor in general. 


Bridge 


.... Lhe 7¢mes of last Sunday has a London cable dis- 


patch which says: ‘‘At last the dates for Von Biilow’s concerts 
are settled. It is definitely arranged that the great pianist will 
occupy St. James’ Hall on June 4, 12, 19 and 26, and will give 


a full German program. On the first evening six sonatas with 


ond 


two sets of variations will be given, the sec four sonatas 
with two variations, the third six sonatas and one fantasia, the 
fourth two sonatas and one variation and a rondo capriccioso 
Among the sonatas will be opus ror, the great B flat opus 106 
and the thirty-three variations in opus 120. Von 
rived in London on Thursday and has consented to conduct 


the last of the Philharmonic concerts. ’ 


Biilow ar- 


...Last Sunday’s 77mes says that at the Paris Opéra 
Comique Verdi's ‘‘ Requiem” was given for the first time since 
the days of the [taliens, when Stoltz and Waldmann electrified 


all Paris. The theatre, for the first time since its Opéra C 


ymique 
existence, was crowded from pit to dome, and the work made 
all its former impression. The applause was constant and 
enthusiastic, and the critics scarcely make any reserves for the 
theatrical tendency of the composition, and give full merit to 
the grandeur of the general outline. The soloists were the Mrs 
Isaac and Miss Deschampsand Messrs. Talazac and Fournets, 
Mrs. Isaac 


recall the dramatic fervor or passionate voice of Stoltz. 


the very pick of the élite of the troupe. does not 
She 
sings the soprano réle in another meaning. Her voice is 
light, but her style is true and caretul, and she was earnest in 
her expression. Miss Deschamps has a marvelous contralto 
voice, rich and full in all its register, and she has taught her- 
self its management most artistically. I doubt the comparison 
being in favor of Waldmann, for it would seem impossible to 
do better than the Opéra Comique singer. Mr 


likewise a remarkable voice, thoroughly under control 


Fournets has 
and 
The chorus and orchestra are 
The 
arises why public opinion and the press in general fight against 
the re-establishment of this theatre in old or 
quarters. They say that opera comique, properly speaking, is 


wonderfully flexible and sweet. 


question 


its in better 


old fashioned, but the present direction is following the initi- 


ative of Carvalho’s endeavor to enlarge its horizon to more 
lyrical altitudes, As to the company, it is so much superior in 
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every respect to the one of the Grand Opéra that the suppres- 
sion of the latter would seem preferable. 


.. The London branch of the Wagner Society an- 
nounces a conversazione to be held in June, at which the final 
scenes from ‘‘ Das Rheingold” and ‘‘ Die Gétterdimmerung ” 
will be sung, and a grand concert in the autumn with an or- 
chestra of 120 performers and eminent vocalists. 


produced recently at one of the Conservatoire concerts in Paris. 
It is entitled ‘‘ Ludus pro patria,” and consists of five move- 


ments, one of them purely orchestral. The finest number ap- 


pears to bea martial piece, ‘‘ Forgez une épée,” in which one 
critic recognizes vigor, power and a manly energy. ‘' How- 
ever that may be,” says the A/usical World, ‘it seems certain 
that Mile. Holmés, who, by the way, used to be an ardent Wag- 
nerite and a constant visitor at Bayreuth, belongs to the very 
small class of women who have shown genuine talent in that 
most essentially creative of allarts, music. She is, moreover, 


in spite of the ‘mademoiselle,’ and the accent on the 


‘més,’ an Irish lady, and it is strange that nothing of her music 


grave 


has as yet been heard in England.” 

.... The prospectus of this season’s Richter concerts 
at St. James’ Hall, London, has just been issued. Nine con- 
certs will be given on Monday evenings, the first on May 7 
and the last on July 9. Among the special features of the 
programs are J. S, Bach's concerto in F, for three oboes, one 
bassoon, two horns and solo violin, with accompaniment for 
stringed orchestra (the first of the ‘‘ Bradenburg Concertos”’) ; 
in D; Berlioz’s 


Beethoven's Mass ‘“* Faust” (first per- 
formance at Richter Brahms’ second sym- 


a new overture (to Shakespeare's ‘‘ Twelfth Night”), 


great 
the concerts) ; 
phony ; 
by Dr, Mackenzie, and Professor Stanford's ‘‘ Irish" sym- 


phony. Besides these pieces, several extracts from Wagner's 
works, which have not hitherto been heard at these concerts, 
will be brought forward ; among these are the ‘‘ Schmiede- 


lieder" from ‘‘ Siegfried,” to be sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd, 
the closing scene from ‘‘ Gétterdimmerung,” and ‘‘ Hagen’s 
Wacht” from the 
pieces by Beethoven, Wagner, Xc., 


same work. Many of the most popular 
which are familiar to the 
frequenters of the Richter concerts will be repeated. 


Review of New Music. 
J.C, Croene & Co., of Cincinnati, are responsible for 
Bell,” “Charley” 


Baker, a rather familiar way of putting a ‘‘ composer's” name, 


the publication of a waltz, ‘‘ Silver by 
but then he has a familiar way of putting the music on paper, 
and a very poor way it is, indeed, better adapted in fact to the 
hand organ than the piano. 

Mr. J. H. Kurzenknabe, of Harrisburg, Pa., publishes 
a volume which he calls ‘* Music at Sight,” which is intended 
to be a self-instructor for vocal students. It appears to be very 
complete and can be used in public schools and singing classes. 

“Olden 
and Books, 
gotten up volume published by Ticknor & Co., Boston. 


rime Music; a Compilation from Newspapers 


by Henry M. Brooks, is the title of an attractively 
The 
design of this work is, according to the preface, to give some 
music in ‘‘ye olden time” 


account of in New England, more 


particularly in Boston and Salem. It begins with music in 
England before the Puritans came to America and is brought 
down to about 1830. It is a perfect treasury of out of the way 
information, odd news, quaint advertisements and valuable 
matter which has long since passed from the public memory. 
It old 


Psalms and church music and choirs receive particular men- 


discourses on pianos, organs and music publishing. 
tion, and the book will be very interesting to those that are 


interested in the early history of music in this country. 


Mr. Constantin Sternberg sends us an intermezzo 
William E, Ashmall, York, 


which is a pretty littke composition of no particular merit or 


alla marcia, published by New 


originality. 
Mr. Carl Baermann, the Boston pianist, has published, 


with André, in Offenbach, twelve studies for piano, op. 4, 


which reveal much solid learning—not only of the pedagogic 
ol 


sort, but full also a true musical spirit that lift them above 


the plane of mere mechanical work The technic leans more 


toward the Beethoven, Moscheles and even Schumann sort 


than Chopin or Liszt rhe A minor and A flat major in the 
first book are reaily specimens of musical études whose ends 
are not merely technical, There is a solidity about these two 
volumes which in our days of flimsy workmanship is positively 


refreshing, not to say instructive 


Wilson G, Smith, the Cleveland composer, has pub- | 


lished a song, ‘‘Go, Happy Roses,” and has appropriately 
dedicated it to Corinne Moore Lawson It is very pretty 
and melodious, 

The “Pillar of Fire,” by Butterworth & Root, is the 
usual Sunday school cantata that wearies and torments both 
the singers and the listeners 


Under the title of “The Répertoire’ Mr. George F. 


Root has made a collection of songs, glees, choruses, & 


which will doubtless be valuable to many. 
Che same publishers have also gotten up a nice little 
volume containing fifty songs for bass voice. with piano 


accompaniment, and all of a high character, 


“ Readings with Musical Accompaniments” is a col- 





| tice. 


lection of verse with musical accompaniment by H. Butter- 
worth, and are all easy and will while away a social hour at 
home. 


“Modern Juvenile Classics’ and ‘‘ Modern Classics” 
are two volumes containing selections from all the major and 
minor masters of the piano and of every grade of difficulty, 
and also properly fingered. Two volumes of this character, 
which are cheap and attractive, are bound to do good in 
introducing piano music of an elevated character, a great 
desideratum in places it would not otherwise be liable to 
reach. / 

Mr. George E. Whiting has written a ‘“ March of the 
Monks of Bangor,” words by Walter Scott, for male voices. 
It is a well-constructed composition, not too difficult, but 
conventional, though withal scholarly. 

Oscar Raif, of Berlin, the well-known piano teacher, 
is very little known as a composer, and it was with surprise 
we received a song of his, ‘‘My Soul, I will Steep in the 
Lily,” after Heine, and published by Rohlfing. Nothing 
great is attempted in it, and the song, while being clever 
enough, is hardly worthy of the name and fame of its author. 

Edw. Schuberth & Co. have published a song of Franz 
Behr’s, ‘‘ Tarry but a Moment Longer,” for alto or baritone. 
It is very musical and pretty. 

Mr. R. E. Henninges, of Cleveland, has also been 
bitten by the national hymn craze, and sends us one, “ Fair 
Columbia,” which is sufficiently meritorious, if not very 
original. 

Mr. Ion Arnold has written a song, published by F. 
A. North & Co., Philadelphia, called ‘‘ Dream of Me,” 
which does not rise above the plane of mediocrity. 

August William Hoffmann, of Little Rock, Ark., has 
written a gavotte, which bears the title, ‘‘I Never Did, 
Did You?” and we mustconfess we never did, for the com- 
position is hardly worth the paper on which it is printed. 
The market is flooded with this species of form, and it has 
been so often and so well done that, barring the novelty of 
the title, Mr. Hoffmann has done absolutely nothing new. 


Edward Schuberth & Co. send us four new composi- 
tions of the well-known teacher, Mr. Bernardus Boekelman. 


A“ Valse de la Reine,” dedicated to Fannie Bloom- 
field, while being somewhat suggestive of Raff and even 
Moszkowski, is a graceful and flowing composition, not too 
difficult. It is in A flat and is full of abrupt tonal transitions. 
The middle part in D flat is taking and will prove a nice bit of 
study. The close abounds in some striking octave work which 
is very effective. 

Mr. Boekelman has composed a “ Ballabile,” a rather 
unusual dance form, although we believe Raff and a few others 
have essayed it. It is clever and exceedingly melodious and 
well within the grasp of the average player. The accent in 
this species of composition falls on the second beat (2-4 time) 
and produces an odd but pleasing impression. It is well 
worked up. 

The “ Polonaise de Concert,” op. 4, by the same com- 
poser, is a much more pretentious effort, and, while it displays 
more workmanship than the preceding pieces, is hardly so 
original or so pleasing as some other of Mr. Boekelman’s 
It is full of passage work of the Liszt and 
Chopin denomination. This polonaise is really difficult, and 
would be more effective if it were not so overladen. Asa 
form the polonaise, like the gavotte, is fast becoming passée, 
and seldom it is one meets with anything in that line worthy 
of more than a passing mention. 


compositions. 


A romance in A minor for piano and violin or 'cello 
is a pretty melodious bit for amateurs, not very hard or very 
original. 


Musical Instruments. 


Rev. E. WENtTwWorTH, D.D. 





(CONTINUED.) 

S early as 1828 a million of notes [on the piano] 
A were struck in twelve hours on a wager. It is said that 
more good music has been written expressly for the piano than 
for any other instrument. 

The piano seldom appears in the orchestra. It is a full orches- 
tra of itself, admitting six hands on the same key-board. 

It is an instrument on which there are thousands of players, 
but few pianists. 

Liszt stands at the head of those who have achieved a world- 
wide reputation upon the ivory keys. To make a pianist re- 
quires taste, time, capacity and endless practice. It is one 
thing to play a few simple accompaniments, a few jigs, polkas, 
operatic overtures and marches, and quite another to be able to 
read anything at sight, and above all to aspire to entertain the 
public. 

Von Biilow is a performer of faultless technic. When on 
a concert starring tour he has a piano sent to his room at the 
hotel the first thing, and denies all callers, saying that the 
twenty-four hours of the day are not long enough for his prac- 
‘* When I miss practice for a day,” he said, ‘‘I notice a 


falling off. If I omit it for three days my family notices it. 


If I omit it for a week the public notices it.” 
Forty years ago a simple march, ‘* Bonaparte Crossing the 
Rhine,” was a favorite piece with school-girls. 


About that 





time a Western man, who had made money in cattle-farming, 
sent his daughter to a boarding-school to take lessons on the 
‘*pianner.” The girl hadn’t much musical talent and the prin- 
cipal was honest enough to write to the father that his daughter 
wanted capacity. ‘‘ Capacity!” wrote back the father, ‘‘if she 
wants a capacity, dang it, I don’t mind the expense ; buy her 
one and send me the bill !” 

By persistent effort the girl got so she could play a few sim- 
ple things to entertain her beaux in the parlor, much to the old 
gentleman’s delight, who used to call every evening for his fa- 
vorite march, and showed about equal knowledge of geography 
and music as he stuttered: ‘‘ D-d-daughter! L-I-learn to play 
B-b-bonaparte Crossing the D-delaware.” 

WIND INSTRUMENTS, 

like the stringed, are also divided into three classes, according to 
the mode of blowing. First, the embouchered, in which the 
column of tube-confined air is set in motion by blowing across an 
aperture, like the flute and fife. Secondly, those furnished with 
a mouth-piece to place over the lips in blowing, like trumpet and 
cornet. Thirdly, those that produce sounds by the vibration of 
reeds, like the clarinet. 

The pipe, a hollow cylinder, blown at the end or over a bole in 
the side, is one of the oldest instruments in the world. 

The ancients had bands of female flute players and the shep- 
herd’s ‘‘tuneful reed” has been celebrated by all the poets, 
ancient and modern. 

The tones of the flute are incomparably beautiful, rich and 
musical. It is a lovely solo instrument, a fine accompaniment 
for voice or piano, and an indispensable auxiliary to the or- 
chestra. 

In the flute invented by Boehm in 1832 all the vents are 
stopped by keys, insuring a certainty of tone not always reached 
by the naked finger tips, especially in the hands of a beginner. 

In Shakespeare's time it was blown at the end like the flageolet 
and called by Dryden the ‘‘ soft complaining flute.”” The modern 
flute is anything but soft and complaining. It is the most promi- 
nent instrument in the orchestra, Its brightness transcends all 
others, and hence it is used sparingly and for brilliant effects. 

The occasional piccolo is like the gilding on the edges of the 
summer cloud. Effective for an occasional solo, the flute can 
never be used like the piano or violin for an entire concerto. 

To the second class of wind instruments belong the horn, 
the trumpet, the cornet, the tuba, the serpent, the ophicleide, the 
bugle, the cornet-a-piston, the clarion, the trombone and the 
whole family of saxophones. 

In simple form the horn and trumpet have been known to the 
greatest antiquity. The Africans make an alarum of a hollow 
log, seven feet long, which, inflated by a strong-lunged negro, can 
be heard for miles around. 

Alexander the Great is said to have had a speaking-trumpet by 
which his orders reached legions twenty miles away. 

The exertion required to blow the ancient trumpet was 80 
great that the blower had to hoop his cheeks to prevent their 
bursting. 

There were 200 trass trumpets in David's choir for the 
temple dedication, and Solomon stored up 40,000 of these brass 
throats for future occasions. 

The keyed bugle preceded the modern cornet. 


Chicavo. 

CuicaGo, March 31. 
HE only concert of any prominence this week was that of 
the Artists’ Concert Club at the Madison Street Theatre, which 
occurred Tuesday afternoon, March 27. Mendelssohn’s trio in C minor was 
well given by Mr. Charles W. Dodge, piano; Mr. Rosenbecker, violin, and Mr. 
Hess, 'cello, The Eddy Ladies’ Quartet sang several selections in an 
acceptable manner—to the audience, at least. 
pianist of the occasion, and played with considerable breadth the E flat 
Mr. Rosenbecker 


Miss Neally Stevens was the 


major concerto by Liszt and received a very hearty encore. 
added to the pleasure by a violin solo, the Wilhelmy arrangement of the 
Preislied from the * Meistersinger."” This concert was the forty-seventh 
given by this organization in the city of Chicago, 
Chicago Chamber Music Society will occur at the Madison Street Theatre on 
Thursday afternoon, Aprils. This is another meritorious organization, the 
main supporters of which are Mr, Emil Liebling and Miss Agnes Ingersoll, 
piano; Mr. William Lewis and Mr. George Du Moulin, violin; Mr. A. 
Maurer, viola; Mr. F. Hess, ‘cello, and Mr. C, Something good 
and something new can always be heard at their concerts. 
of the present season has been the Koelling and Heinze Sunday afternoon 
concerts at Brand's Hall ; they have been liberally patronized, and at quite a 
number of them some prominent local artist has appeared. Mr, Gottschalk 
has sung several times; Mr. Hyllested has played, as wellas Mr. Luboeck 
and others whom we do not just now recall. They have been informal and 


The sixth concert of the 


Bruns, 
Quite a feature 


enjoyable. 


At arecent sacred concert a lady who has made a name 
for herself as a performer on the pipe-organ played a solo with 
such ability that the audience insisted upon an encore. To this 
she responded, playing again with equal skill. The lady’s hus- 
band was the next performer and he sang, ‘‘ It is enough; now 
let me die.” — Toronto Globe. 





INCORPORATED 


THE NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUGIC, 


163 East 7Oth Street, New York, 


1878. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Director. 


A thorough Musical education after the methods of the Conservatories 
of Berlin, Vienna and Lopate, This College is also connected 
with a Seminary for the Training of Teachers. 


Special Summer Course begins June 15. Send for Catalogue. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











Professional Cards. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 


Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher. 
ing in Private. 
Address a1o East Tenth Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal! Cul- 
ture. 1427 Park | ave., bet. 80th & Sast  sts.. New York. 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 


From Vienna. Pupil of Marchesi. Instruction in 
Operatic and Concert Singing. Api ply from 1:30 to 2 
P. M,, at 130 East soth street, New ¥ 


MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 
Prima 


Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Geo. W. Corsy, 23 East rth Street; or 
residence, 137° West goth Street, New York. 








Accompany- 








Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Voca Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


CARL ALVES 


Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near gist St, New York. 


MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Pe Ee 
No. 18 Irving | Place. 


Mr. GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
Pianist and Teacher, 
»74 East 8and Street, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address a7 Union Square, New York, 











F FREDERICK Ww. JAMESON, 


Tenor, Oratorio and Concert 
Care of George Colby, 23 %. 14th Street. 


MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 
Vocat Cuuturg. 
Address “Tue Fvortpa,”’ t Second Avenue, 
or care of Steinway Hall, New York. 








INDIA EMBROIDERIES. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
Will exhibit this week very rare 


| novelties in India Hand Embroi- 


deries, Portieres, Lambrequins, 
Table and Stand Covers, Tea Cosies 
and rare Dress Garniture, These 
goods are not to be had elsewhere 
and will be shown in our India 
Shawl department. Also some rare 
antique and modern India Shawls 
at very low prices; some very de- 
cided Bargains in plain celor 
Chudda and Cashmere Shawls, for 
Summer wear, well worthy the 
attention of Ladies. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


from any part of the country will 
receive careful and prompt atten- 
tion. 


JAMES MCOREERY & C0, 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 








Professional Cards. 








AL BERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


ERRANI, 


VocaL TEacuEr, 
21g East roth Street, New York. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Pianoforte, Violin and Bosmeny Instruction, 
Lessons in Sasemie Playing. Addre 
Tél INW AY HALL, "New York. 


ACHILLE 


C. A. ‘CA PPA, 

(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
turnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions. Address: 

as Union Square, New York. 


MME. ‘CL ARA BRINKE RHOFF, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concerts and Oratorio. 
Lessons in the Art of Singing. 
Address aig Bast : 18th Street, NewY ork, 


Mr. W. J. HALL, 
Concert PIanist, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Re- 
citais; also a limited number %f Pupils. 
STEINWAY HALL, 


ALBERT KUENZLEN, 


Violin Instruction and Ensemble ‘tanned 
dence, 738 Lexington Ave., New Yor 


‘AMILLE a 


SopRANO, 
Concert and Oratorio. 
R. Currriss Warpe, Manager, 
271 East Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





New York. 


Resi- 








VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 


No. 19 East 14th Street, New York City. 


MICHAEL BANNER, 
Violinist. Open for Engagements. 
225 East 81st Street, New York. 


CONSERVA’ r ‘ORY, LEIPZIG. 


Young Lady yy received. Terms (Board 
Lodging, Fees, &c ), $500 per Year. 

Also a limited pA od of youn girls for general 
education. 

German taught and spoken in residence. 

New York, Syracuse, Toronto (Can.), Ottawa 
Can.), Leipzig, Brunswick and Berlin references. 

For particulars apply to 

Mrs. GESNER LAMPMAN, 
Korner Strasse 27, I. L., 
EIPZIG, GERMANY. 


MR. ‘VICTOR HERBERT, 


VIOLONCELLO VirTVOSO, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work; also alimited number of Pupils. 
Address 217 West 46th Street. 














Mr. ‘CHARL ES KAISER, 
Oratorio and Concert Tenor. Address 
piv ba: STEINWAY HALL, , New York. 


Miss AUGUSTE M. FISCHER, 


63 Livingstone Street, Brooklyn, or Steinway Hall. 
Concert PIANISTE AND TEACHER OF THE PIANO. 


Graduate of the Conservatory of Music at Stuttgart 
and the Klindworth College of Music at Berlin, 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





JOHN BAYER, 


pues Instruction. 
ork 


Address, Steinway Hall, New 





TO ADVERTISERS! 


$2 we will xint a ten-line advertise 

American News- 

ten days. This 

5 Aah on on rate of omnes one-fifth of a centa “A for 1 m4 

The advertisement will a; 

le i lase of an. and consequently will be 
before One. different newspaper pur 

chasers ;—or Five MILLI0N REacers, if - is true, as is 


by 


| gometimes stated, that every newspaper is looked at 


by five persons on an average. Ten lin nee in accom. 
modate about 75 words. Address with gone of of Adv, 
and check, or send 30 cents for Book of 2 

GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 10 SPrucs 8r., Ew You. 


We have just issued a new edition (the Mp et ene our 
Book call “ Newspaper Advertising.” 
paste. , and among its Ce | may be named the for 


Lists and es of Eeve 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN W YORK CITY, with 


diets Advert rtising Rates. 
DAILY NEW APERS N CITIES HAVING more 
rs oat the best. 


000 ulation, ae 
DAILY, NEWS IN 
lation, ‘omit 

F NEWSP. 


20,000_ po, 
A SMALL E LIST 0. 
vertise every ~*~ of the country att choice 
pana i up with great care, guid long 


ox 
ONE Ne NEWSPAPER en P =. — best one for an 


adve f he but o7 
BARGA INS IN N ADVERTISING INT DAILY Bewspene 
a — ol 


‘HE BEST LIST OF LOCAL abiaidivadis cover- 
ing wey town of over 5,000 = 
Pant cous ulation and —— aed impor- 
t count) 
List OF LOCAL 
NEWshs SPAPERS, in which < 
vertisements are inserted a 


Weeklies. 
Sent to any poral for THIRTY CENTS. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 


GEORGE GEMUNDER, 


— MAKER OF— 


Tae WORLD-RENOWNED VIOLINS 


(PUPIL OF VUILLAUME OF PARIS). 
His Emveror Violin (the Kaiser) achieved the Greatest Triumph in Violin Making. 





a 1851. 
W YORK, 1853. 


“PARIS, at 
CH LESTON, 1855. 
BALTIMORE, 1859. 
PARIS. 


NEW YORK, 1870. 
VIENNA, 1873. J 


GREATEST SUCCESS |..." 


Wherever Exhibited. 


PUILADELTURA. ae 


ng.) 
AMSTERDAM, 1883. 
» 1883-1884. 


NEW ORLEANS, 1884-1885. 
(Not competing.) 
\ LONDON, 188s. 


NEW YORK SALESROOM: GEORGE GEMUNDER, Jr.’s, VIOLIN STUDIO, No. 27 UNION SQUARE. 





Artistic Repairing and Reconstruction. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


ASTORIA, N.Y. 


N ore.—Not connected with any other establishment 
of asimilar name. 











r  \IGLIN MAKERS. _ 
INPORTERS OF BOWS. ELEGANT CASES& ITALIAN STRINGS 


rate Sear fa 
athers in tone and Finish 
~ PROMINENT ARTISTS 
am recommend {his Firm for: 
A Call ist Rear oe 











New York, 














C. S. STONE, 


Manufacturer of First-Class 


UPRIGHT and SQUARE 


Piano Cases 


ERVING, MASS. 
H. KR. KNOPF, 


92 Third Ave., New York, 
Artistic Bow and Violin Maker, 
IMPORTER AND DEALES IN FINE OLD VIOLING. 





A Valuable Collection of CREMONA Instru- 
ments lately brought from Europe for sale. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION IS CALLED TO A GENUINE 

Joseph Guarnerius del Jesu, 1734, at $3,000 

and an Antonius Stradivarius at $2,000. 
MAKER OF THE WELL-KNOWN 


KNOPF VIOLINS AND KNOPF BOWS. 
Artistic Repairing. 


| tainin 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent FREE on 
application. 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
OF CINCINNATI, 
JOHN OWEN BACHE, 
Rooms 411 and 413 
No. 18 Cortlandt Street, YORK, 
The Union Central commenced it ss in 1867; it 
pays the largest dividends of any life company in this 
country. ndowment Insurance at Life Rates a 
Spec ialty ; ; realizes the highest rate of interest and 
has the lowest death rate ; its policies are an invest- 
ment at from four and a half to five per cent. com- 
pound interest, and the life insurance feature is only 
incidental or collateral 





MANAGER, 
Telep yhone ow g. 
NEW 





MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 


Seon JON OF 


Capra, meciAL 
AND EXDFRIENE OF 


ANY ORGAN COMPANY 
IN. THE. WORLD. 
ORGANS 
my ALTIGS J Ae 
RAPIDITY OF ACTION 


VOLUME. [- wOMEETNEYY 


ort ne H 
CATALOGUE, 
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The Musical Courier. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 


No. 425. 


Subscription (ineluding postage) invariably in advance 
Yearly, $4.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


KATES FOR ADVERTISING. 


PER INCH. 
Three Months #20,.00 | Nine Months #60.00 
six Months 40.00 Twelve Months 80.00 
Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. mM. on 


ces tors 
ney order 


ibscriptions or advertising must be made by cheek, 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, APRIL 4, 1888. 





M A Orro FLOERSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 
Editors and Proprietors, 


Offices: No. 25 East 14th St., New York. 


AR BLUMENBERG, 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 148 STATE STREET. 
JOHN E, HALL, Western REepresentArive. 


BRITISH AMERICAN OFFICE: Cor. Wilton Ave. and 
Yonge St., Toronto, Can. 
F I 


ROBERTS, Representative 





HE 


pianos 


Boston Piano Company do not manufacture 


T 


vore tl 


Geo. M. Guild, in the Wilson-Dixey case, 
to E. L. Wilson & Co., 


Boston Piano Company pianos. 


it he furnished 


1 ¢} 


planos 


This puts 


the Boston Piano Company (whoever they may 


)and Guild both in the stencil ranks. Any person 


Piano 


and who did so under the impression that 


has purchased a piano stenciled “ Boston 


( mopar 
ympany 


pian 


ich a {| ») manufacturing company existed, can de- 


a return of his money by returning the piano. 





THE REED COMBINE. 


HE organ reed trust or combine will be dissolved 


T 


oO indication 


next month by limitation, and there is at present 


of its restoration. The Munroe Organ 


Keed Company, in case of the removal of the plant to 


Chicago and its consequent enlargement, will probably 


at all, even in case its restoration 


combine 


j 


Pratt, Read & Co. never belonged to it, and with the 


Munroe Company also on the outside the two Worcester 
es of Hammond and Ingalls, and Newell of Chicago, 

not care to assume the responsibilities involved 
the Munroe 


, another 


Organ Reed Company do not re- 


to Chicago “move ” is probable, the ac- 


vhicl 


we are, however, not prepared to pub- 





BUCABOO. 


OU edit a music trade paper, and if you do not let 
1 ppose you do, 


You think you are a great 


f you are net, let us suppose you think so. You 
\ have a great mind and, if you have not, let us 
e you think so. You think that most of the 


l organ manufacturers are fools, and although 
not fools, let us suppose you think so; 
call 


that are veritable bugaboos and then expect them 


for you 


must think so when you on them with stories and 


tales 
use of editorial swelled head to assist 


nake your 


them in getting out of their terrible dilemmas, which, 
they know, exist only in your bergamot scented skull. 
Whil 


a profound man youare really making a consummate ass 


e you think that you are making the impression of 


f yourself, and, although you do not suppose so your- 
Ss ¢ 


| self, everyone who listens to your bugaboo, which you 





|a sonata by Haydn in D major and Beethoven’s C sharp 


vary in accordance with circumstances, knows you are 
one, 








FIGURES TO PONDER OVER. 
ON. JOSEPH H. WALKER, of Worcester, delivered 


H a lecture last Saturday night before the Massa- 
chusetts Club, in Boston, on the tariff question, in which 
he quoted tables and figures that should be pondered 
For instance, he showed that the total possible 
earnings of a carpenter in Germany were $205.50, in 
France $310, in England $383 and in the United States 
$700. In other trades and occupations the same dis- 
parity exists between earnings in European countries 
and here. 

Another table showed that a laborer’s family of four 
persons, with two workers, cannot possibly save in 
Germany over $11.70, in Belgium $4, in France $57.90, 
in England $123 and in the United States $584. 

Mr. Walker also showed that wages in the United 
States for a man and woman together are very near 
double those in England, three times as much as in 
France, more than three and a half times as much asin 


over. 


the rest of Europe. 

The cost of living is only 17 per cent. greater here 
than in England. The piano industry would necessarily 
be confined to those countries where pianos can be pro- 
duced cheapest should free trade ever prevail. Even 
the most rabid free trader would admit so self-evident a 
proposition. We cannot compete with countries where 
labor is not fitly remunerated and where factories are 
run on a basis of 14 hours for a day’s work. 

There is more argument in these figures than in all 
the theories discussed in a free trade-protection deb ate. 





Knabe’s Harpsichord. 

ISITORS to the Knabe warerooms in Balti- 
more have no doubt often seen the beautiful harpsi- 
chord which has been owned by that firm for a great many 
years, It is an historic instrument, made in the last century by 
Broadwood & Tschudi, in London, and originally bought by 
Charles Carroll. of Carrollton, one of the signers of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. There are, doubtless, quite a number 
of harpsichords, spinets and pianos as old as this in the coun- 
try, but the Knabe instrument differs from them, not only in 
being a fine instrument, but also in the fact that it has been 
kept in such good repair as to be practicable. Ten ora dozen 
years ago Knabe & Co. sent the harpsichord to Cincinnati to 
Mr. Krehbiel, who asked for the privilege of exhibiting it ina 
loan collection of music, music books and musical instruments 
which he had arranged for a local charity. When the same 
gentleman planned the lectures on the piano and its literature 
which he is delivering this season at Miss Porter and Mrs. 
Dow’s school, he naturally remembered the harpsichord and 
the excellent service it had done in making plain some of the 

early steps in keyed instrument construction. 

Mr. Boekelman, professor of music in the school, who had 
already shown his enthusiastic interest in the enterprise by 
bringing a clavichord and virginal in Europe that they might 
used in illustration, went to Baltimore, and with charac- 
teristic courtesy the harpsichord was again placed at Mr. 
Krehbiel's disposal. It was used at the second lecture of the 
course last Wednesday evening, Mr. Boekelman playing upon 
it effectively three movements from Bach's sixth suite in E 
major of the so-called French series. 

The instrument is wing shaped and shows the origin, in this 
It has three sets of 
There 
are four sets of jacks manipulated by two banks of keys and 
brought into combination by means of six stops and a pedal. 
The whole sounding board is covered with slats like a vene- 


be 


particular, of the modern grand piano, 
strings, two tuned in minor and one an octave higher. 


tian blind, which can be opened by a pressure on a pedal 
alongside the right fore leg of the instrument. The tone is 
tinkling, and, as somebody said long ago, a ‘‘scratch witha 
note at the end of it.” It was listened to with great interest 
and carefully examined after the lecture. In addition to the 
Bach suite Mr. Boekelman played on the piano C. P. E. 
Bach's ‘‘Rondo Andantino,” Mozart’s C minor fantasia, a 


minor sonata, 








-The Mathusek Piano Company will remove their retail 
business from the present warerooms, No. 3 East Fourteenth- 
to 80 Fifth-ave., now occupied by Hillen’s Wine Room. 
The rent will be $8,000. The room is very extensive, and a 
couple of hundred pianos can be kept in stock there. 


St., 





Brown & Simpson. 
HE manufacturers of the Worcester organ, 
Brown & Simpson, of Worcester, Mass., have entered 
the ranks of piano manufacturers, as was announced in these 
columns a month or so ago. They are at work on scales and 
patterns and will have an original scale in place of the much 
used and abused copied scale, which is always an evidence 
that a piano maker who uses one has no individuality. The 
proper way to start piano manufacturing is to create a scale 
and develop it and identify it with your name, and that is 
what Brown & Simpson are doing and we believe they will 
make a success of the Brown & Simpson piano. 








The Sterling Company. 
HE blizzard seems to have had a good effect 
on the business of the Sterling Company. The first 
mail on March 26 brought in orders for 56 instruments, 
47 being for pianos. The next two mails increased the 
order by 6 instruments. The new Sterling piano, style 
G ebonized, and the new pipe top organ, are solid specimens 
of what the dealers should have who want to do business. 
The New York branch of the Sterling Company is doing a 
satisfactory trade. Mr. A. G. Wigand, who has charge of it, 
is one of Mr. Blake’s trusted advisers, and his intimate know- 
ledge of the wholesale trade makes him a valuable man. In 
the matter of lieutenants Mr. Blake is a lucky man, for his 
Chicago house, with Mr. Mason at the head of it, is also in the 
very best hands. 


They Manufacture Extensively. 


612 East WiLt1AM-Sr., ' 
Decatur, Ill., March 28, 1888. { 


Editors Musical Courier : 

I would like to have you inform me if the firm of Newby & 
Evans, of New York, manufacture their pianos ; if they do not 
make them can you tell me who does and greatly oblige, 

Yours very respectfully, 
O. F. Tucker. 

[Newby & Evans manufacture their pianos and on an 
extensive scale. The firm is now about completing a 
new and large piano factory on the Southern Boulevard, 
across the Harlem River, to accommodate their trade, 
which has developed so rapidly as to cause unusual and 
favorable comment in manufacturing circles. Newby & 
Evans’ pianos are among the best selling instruments 
that dealers are handling, and for this reason they are 
in large demand. We are also under the impression 
that Newby & Evans are progressive people, who in 
their new factory will push their trade with the same 
energy and with greater results than ever before.— 
EpITORS MUSICAL COURIER.] 








Communication. 

Editors Musical Courier : 

CONVERSATION that recently took place 

in the office of a piano manufacturer in this city cre- 
ated the motive to ask you a few questions pertaining to 
music trade journalism. It was argued that it is not necessary 
for a music trade journalist to know at a glance over a piano 
keyboard whether the instrument was a seven or a seven and a 
third octave piano. It was also argued that it is not neces- 
sary fora music trade journalist to be able to explain in a 
short phrase the difference between the loud pedal and the 
soft pedal in a piano; in short, it was maintained that not 
even the primitive or elementary laws constituting piano con- 
struction need be known to a music trade journalist, much 
less the intricate laws of tone production and acoustics, and 
that a man is competent to conduct a music trade paper intel- 
ligently without any such knowledge. 

Is it possible that music trade papers are successfully con- 
ducted by gentlemen who are unacquainted with these impor- 
tant facts, that appear to me to be so essential ? 

Yours truly, ConrRAD HEIMRATH. 

{[No.—EpiTors MUSICAL COURIER.] 








Newspapers in 1888. 
ROM the edition of George P. Rowell & Co.’s ‘‘ American 
Newspaper Directory,’’ published April 2 (its twentieth year), it ap- 
pears that the newspapers and periodicals of all kinds issued in the United 
states and Canada now number 16,310, showing a gain of 890 during the last 
twelve months and of 7,136 in ten years, 

The publishers of the directery assert that the impression that when the 
proprietor of a newspaper undertakes to state what has been his exact circu- 
lation he does net generally tell the truth is an erroneous one ; and they con- 
spicuously offer a reward of $100 for every instance in their beok for this year 
where it can be shown that the detailed report received from a publisher was 
untrue, 





THE MUSICAL 


COURIER. 








The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 




















Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 

Superior to ali others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
ment of all leading artists. 

















SOHMER & CO., Eg 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 


CATALOGUES 
FREE. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 88S FIFTH AVENTE. 





STERLING 
PIANOS. 


Uprights in Latest Styles and Beautiful Designs. 


FACIORIES Al DERBY, CONN. 





New York itil 103 East Fourteenth Street, 
Western Warerooms and Offices, No. 148 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 





EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


THE STHRLIN cS OO. 





anne BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Planes 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 


ISAAC TL COLE & SON, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 


425 and 427 East Bighth St., Bast River, 








JAMES & HOLMSTRO 





One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade. 


THEIR 26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE 
EXCELLENCE OF THEIR INSTRUMENTS. 
OF STRICTLY FINE GRADE AT 
r MEDIUM PRICES. 


— WE MANUFACTURE — 


Grand, Upright and Squares 


233 & 235 E. Twenty-First St. 
NEw YoRE 


NEW YORK. 





JAMES BELLAK 


1129 Chestnut Street, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





AGENTS 


THE PUBLIC 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 





because they are genuine, 
honest, first-class instruments 
for which a fancy price is not 
charged to cover hea ad- 
vertising expenses. 














DECKER & SON, 


Grand, Square and Ubright Piano-F ortes, 


WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. 
Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. 
“LEAD THEM ALI.” 





because they are matchless 
in brilliancy, sweetness and 
power of their capacity to 
outlast any other make ot 

















Pianos. 





FISCHER’ J, & C, FISCHER PIANOS, 


Pr 


oO. 
TONES DURABILITY | 





as OFFICES AND WAREROOMS! c=, 





GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


» 415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. ¢ 


73,000 


NOW IN USE, 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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ALFRED DOLGE’S PATENT HAMMER COVERING MACHINE. 


Alfred Doilge’s Patent Hammer 


Covering Machine. 

MPROVEMENTS are continually made in 
| the construction of the piano in various directions, and 
the piano of twenty years ago cannot be compared with the 
piano of the present day, so successfully have the inventors 
among the manufacturers overcome all difficulties. 
The 
veloped, the action has been wonderfully adapted to the de- 


piano 
‘*tone"’ has been enlarged, its musical qualities de- 
mands of the heavy hammer, and the necessarily required 
greater power and force ; the body or case of the piano is the 
subject of alarge number of patents and it is therefore but 
natural that the manufacturer of piano materials should have 
kept pace with all these improvements, 

Great progress has been made in the manufacture of piano 
hammerfelt by Alfred Dolge, who exhibited for the first time 
at the Philadelphia Exhibition, 1876, hammerfeit 144 inches 
thick, demonstrating thereby that it was possible to felt such 
an immense body of wool so well together that it would have 
the required firmness and solidity necessary for a large, single 
coat grand hammer, and yet be elastic enough to produce a 
pianissimo 

But undoubtedly the greatest achievement in the improve- 
ment of materials is recorded in the Patent Office as Alfred 
Dolge’s invention of what is well known here and in Europe 
as his ‘* patent felt,” the manufacture of which is protected by 
five patents, 

The ‘* patent felt’ has been before the trade since 1885, and 
The novel idea to 
produce a felt of which the main body is wool and the outer 


nothing need now be said in its praise. 


coating fur has been successfully carried out by Alfred Dolge, 
and with it the great difficulty which the piano manufacturer 
since the introduction of the upright piano had to contend with, 
namely, the harshness of tone, is overcome. In the old square 
piano buckskin was used, partly to protect the felt from being 
cut by the two strings, partly to soften the harshness and to 
produce the desired mellow and sympathetic quality of tone. 
With the upright piano the use of leather as a cover for ham- 
mers is impossible, because of the closed front and the con- 
structional defect of the upright piano, to which must be 
attributed the fact that the tone is thrown into the piano, so to 
speak, instead of out, as is the case with the grand and square 
piano. In order to get the brilliancy of tone necessitated by 
this defect, the plain felt hammer has to be used, and the 
voicer or tone regulator is oftentimes compelled to ruin and 
spoil completely the texture of the hammerfelt in trying to 


get ‘tone quality.” 

Alfred Dolge’s invention of 
wool has completely removed this difficulty ; the fine coating 
of fuk produces the desired noble, mellow tone in pianissimo 
playing, and the solid, compact wool underneath the fur has 
the necessary resistance to force the tone in the greatest forte 


the combination of fur and 














playing ; at the same time the fur coat prevents the unmusical, 
harsh tone caused by the ordinary wool felt, which always 
manifests itself in forte playing. 

This fur coating, however, is also an improvement on leather 
capping as regards durability. The natural extremely fine 
hair of the fur, its silky, elastic character, prevents the cutting 
to a much greater degree, the blow against the strings having 
no other effect than momentarily to flatten the hair, which, on 
account of its natural elasticity, resumes at once its former 
condition, while in the ordinary wool felt every blow of the 
hammer against the strings will leave an impression and 
rapidly cut through. 

However, a hammer can be made of the best of felt and yet 
be almost useless if not properly made. It is the experience 
of every piano maker without exception that out of one and 
the same sheet of felt very good and at the same time very 
poor hammers are made. 

Countless experiments have been made to improve the pro- 
cess of covering the hammers ; fortunes have been spent in 
experiments to get machines which would overcome the great 
fault of pressing the feit too hard on the head of the hammer 
and spoil the elasticity of the felt by straining it to such an ex- 
tent as almost to tear all the fibres of the wool while squeezing 
the felt with immense force into the ‘‘ call.” 

All the experiments, from the complicated felt pulling ma- 
chine constructed by Kroeter and Meyer for Nunns & Clark, 
some thirty years ago, to the Canvass Machine of Paul, have 
proved failures, and the hammer covering machines in use at 
the present day are, with the exception of greater strength and 
power, exactly the very same contrivances as the first attempt 
of a machine invented by Wilke, of Breslau, in 1835. 

The United States Patent Gazette, of April 12, 1887, contains 
seven illustrations of a hammer covering machine invented by 
Alfred Dolge and for which patents have also been granted in 
England and Germany. 

This machine is entirely novel in its construction and con- 
tains none of the objectionable features ot the old style ham- 
mer covering machine, and for this reason we reproduce the 
illustrations from the Patent Office Gazefte. 

The mechanical execution of the idea of pressing the felt 
upward on an inclined plane is so ingenious that we need not 
comment on it. Suffice it to state that, as shown in Figures 1, 
2, 3 and 4, the side ‘‘calls” are simultaneously brought up the 
inclined plane and push the felt upward by means of five tele- 
scopic levers, which levers are fastened to the side ‘‘ calls” 
and are drawn together by metallic screws. These levers, being 
consequently always in a fixed place, are much easier to screw 
up than the hand screw on the old machine, and all of them 
being connected move simultaneously if one is screwed up; 
hence a uniform ‘‘ bringing up” of the felt without great ex- 
ertion of muscular force, as is necessary with the old style 
machine, 





The beam D, to which the clamp E is fastened by screws, is 


permanently attached to the screws / and moves up automati- 
cally as the screws are loosened, doing away with the heavy 
lifting, while ‘‘call” E, which holds the wood molding, can 
easily be taken out and readily handled with the full set of 
hammers on the workbench. 

As the beam D is always in a fixed position the wood mold- 
ing will always strike the felt in the very centre, making ‘‘ one- 
sided” hammers an impossibility. 

The levers can be adjusted 1p or down, as shown on 
Figs. 3 and 4. 

So far we have tried to show the ingenious mechanical con- 
struction of the machine, and it remains now to see how and 
for what reason this machine will produce a det/er hammer than 
can be produced by tte old style of hammer covering machine. 
The vital point is concentrated in the idea of the incline plane 
11, the pivotal connection of the side‘ calls” ii on levers p and 
the V shaped ‘‘ calls” ii, as shown on Figs. 3 and 4. 

In tke old style machine the side ‘‘ 
angle to the bottom calls or bed. The operator, after having 
pressed the felt Aa/f way into the lower half round mold, 
brings up his side ‘‘calls” with hand screws and virtually 
bulges the felt outward and downward, and to counteract the 
bad effect upon the hammer he then screws the hammer down- 
ward into the bottom mold. The felt, being held tightly by 
the side ‘‘ calls,” is by this process exposed to a terrible strain, 
and in most cases utterly ruined ; hence the vexatious ‘‘ soft 
hammers” or ‘‘dead” hammers, of which every voicer and 
tone regulator complains. ; 

It is of the greatest importance that, with the thick felt used 
at the present day, the hammerfelt should be handled exceed- 
ingly careful from the very commencement and all straining of 
the felt especially avoided, since the necessary strain of forcing 
a 1 inch thick felt around a wood molding of not more than 4 
inch in thickness and describing a half circle of only 14 
inches in diameter is alone sufficient to tear the very life out of 
felt, if the latter is not of the most perfect felting. In 
Dolge’s machine this main difficulty is most happily overcome. 
The felt being at the first operation entirely pressed down into 
the half circle of the lower mold, as shown in Fig. 3, the V 
shaped points of the side ‘‘ calls ” catch the felt exactly at the 
point where it leaves the lower mold and draw the same 
gradually up, and then when at right angles press the felt 
tightly onto the hammer molding without tearing or pulling it. 

The idea and the modus operandi are so simple and plain that 
one wonders why they have not been thought of before. How- 
ever, as it is with all inventions, so was this satisfactory result 
achieved only by long and expensive experiments, and the 
importance of the invention will be acknowledged as soon as 
this machine comes into use generally, as it inevitably will in 
a short time. As we are known to take a deep interest in the 


calls” zz lay in right 


developments of the piano and all its parts, from a technical 
point of view especially, we first took notice of the Dolge 
hammer covering machine just one year ago when the patent 








anything on the subject in pursuance of his principle not to 
place any product of his upon the market until it has been 
thoroughly and scientifically tested. The same principle was 
applied to the introduction of the Dolge ‘‘ Patent Felt” which, 
although patented in 1885, was not universally put on the mar- 
ket until three years later, the test with the felt necessarily re- 
quiring much longer time than tests with an invention such as 
this hammer covering machine. 


CHICACO. 


Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 








CuicaGo Orrice Musicat Courier, } 

148 STATE-ST., > 

Cuicaco, March 31, 1888. 
NOTICEABLE feature of the trade in the 
city of Chicago is the great exodus, so to speak, of the 
piano trade from Wabash-ave. F. G. Smith has opened up 
in good shape at 210 State-st. Wheelock soon goes to 237 
State-st., the Sterling Company to 148 State-st., and now come 
Steger & Sauber, who will take on April 1 the store at the cor- 
ner of State and Jackson streets, formerly occupied by N. A. 
Cross & Co. This leaves A. H. Rintelman & Co., Mason & 
Hamlin, Julius Bauer & Co., the Chicago Music Company, 
Root & Sons and Haines Brothers on the avenue as repre- 
sentatives of the piano trade. The Weber house is virtually 
as good as in State-st., as it is but a step from Estey & Camp 
or the Kimball Company to their door, and their beautiful 
corner gives the Weber house a prominence which could not 
be improved upon, go where they would ; besides Weber bas 
a prestige throughout the whole West, a fine representation, 
and even some of their newest agents, like Messrs. F. H. 
Durbin & Co., of Milwaukee, have far exceeded either their 

own or the anticipations of the Weber house. 

The Sterling Company’s new rooms on State-st. are far 


A 


preferable to their old warerooms on Wabash-ave.; their pres- 
ent rooms are handsomely fitted up and decorated in such an 
attractive manner as to make them already popular with the 
public, and they are utilized frequently evenings by singing 
societies. 

The business of this house has also improved in a retail 
way since their removal, and if each week’s business should 


pianos, Mr. R. W. Blake will have to rush things at home 
to supply the Chicago branch. 
Sterling pianos, and who are constantly their 
orders, we can mention such prominent dealers as Mr. Carl 
Hoffman, Leavenworth, Kan.; Mr. George W. Chatterton, Jr., 
Springfield, Ill, and Mr. H. C. Wadleigh, Ogden, Utah. Mr. 
J. R. Mason, the manager of this branch, is now ona short 


increasing 


trip through Michigan. 
It is to be regretted that business should have taken such a 
turn in this city as to lead purchasers to think that they can do 


justice to themselves or the dealers by purchasing instruments | 


on monthly installments of $5. No dealer can possibly sell 
pianos on such insignificant payments and furnish reliable 
goods or at a fair margin of profit, and it is only a question of 
time when such business will have to stop, if it does not stop 
the dealer. 

Messrs. Julius Bauer & Co, are busy and have nearly closed 
out their stock of musical merchandise. 


RUD. IBACH SOHN, 





tion of their goods almost daily, and have never been busier. 
Mr. James Broderick takes a position with this house on 
April 1. Mr. Broderick has been very successful on the road, 
and will undoubtedly prove a valuable acquisition. Mr. 
Anguera is again at his post after his Eastern trip, and we 
hope that on his next trip to New York he may not have his 
pleasure marred by such a severe storm as was the blizzard, 
which he encountered. 

The fire in Horace Branch’s warerooms was slight, but the 
means which were taken to extinguish the flames (chemical 
engines) rusted every pin and wire and the exposed iron work 
in the pianos. It would seem to us a difficult matter to tell 
just what amount of damage was done; it is thought to be 
somewhere in the neighborhood of $3,000. 

The immediate cause of the removal of Messrs. Steger & 
Sauber was the bad condition of the ceiling, which kept tum- 
bling down at inopportune times, not only making their place 
unpleasant, but positively dangerous. 

Messrs. E. G. Newell & Co. have a very attractive ware- 
room at 261 and 263 State-st., between Jackson and Van 
Buren, and in addition to the Chickering and Kurtzman, 
which you have already mentioned, they will handle the Gabler 
piano and the Schubert. 

Mr. Geo. Ambuhl has taken a position with Messrs. C. A. 
Smith & Co. as traveling salesman. Messrs. Smith & Co. are 
having a booming trade and will, without doubt, remove to 
more roomy quarters within a short time. 

Mr. Daniels, the floor salesman for Messrs. Estey & Camp, 
has entered in a new business for himself, and in his place we 
find Mr. Harry M. Lay, a former employé. Mr. Lay is a 


| young man with plenty of vim and energy. 


Messrs. Wm. H. Bush & Co. are having an excellent trade, 


| and the older Mr. Bush expresses himself as being more than 
ever confident of the stability of the piano manufacturing in- 


| dustry in Chicago. 


Our own impression is very much in ac- 
cordance with these views, and we believe that in the next five 
or ten years piano manutacturing here will be no insignificant 
figure, however limited it may be just now. 


The Kimball Company have sold their Des Moines house to 


| the Rice-Hinze Company, who will in the future sell the Kim- 


ball piano (whatever that is) and the Kimball organ, in‘addition 
to the Weber, Knabe, Haines, Kranich & Bach and Ivers & 


| Pond pianos. 
equal that of the last, when their orders amounted to 53 


Among those who ordered | 





On Thursday night a large fire at the corner of Lake and 
Peoria streets completely destroyed the stock of Messrs. Try- 
ber & Sweetland, the organ manufacturers. 

Messrs. A. H. Revell & Co., at the corner of Fifth-ave. 
and Randolph-st., who have been advertising pianos, have 
nothing in stock but a few stencil instruments, which does not 
accord with their otherwise elegant stock of furniture and 
house furnishing goods. 

Mr. Story and Mr. Clark, of Story & Clark, are still in 
California. Mr. Clark is expected back about the middle of 
April. Their factory is in splendid shape, their business 
rushing, and they have nearly ready for the market several 
new styles. One of their chapel organs is offered as a prize to 
any school sending them the best essay upon the subject of 
‘ Music in the Home,” all essays to be sent in before May 
25. It is quite an advertising scheme and it is claimed that it 
works well. 

Mr. Day, of Cross & Day, has not yet decided upon a store. 


BARMEN, Neuerweg 40, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand « Upright Pianos 


TO THE IMPERIAL COURT OF GERMANY. 





JHESE beautiful instruments are designed and executed by 


true artists, 


They combine with a tasteful, elegant ex- 


terior and thorough solidity of construction a great and noble 
tone, that is at once powerful and delicate, sonorous and 


sympathetic, 


They must be heard and seen, to be 


fully appreciated. Testimonials from great authorities. 
Prizes at many Exhibitions. 


ee 
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SPECIALITIES : 


CONCERT and PARLOR GRANDS, 


Preferred and praised by the artists for 


TONE AND TOUCH. 


Artistic Cases in any Style to order, with 


strict correctness guaranteed. 


(NTEFIOR OF FAKLOK GRAND. 


Pianos Varnished for the United States. 
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The Trade. 
—The widow of the late Richard Raven, Mary Raven, died 


aged seventy-nine years. 


27 
27; 


—The wholesale trade of Hallett & Cumston, Boston, has 
never been in better shape than at present. 


on March 


—It is probable that Mr. Samuel Hazelton will take his 
family to Europe in June and remain absent about one month. 

—Story & Clark are building up one of the finest first-class 
organ trades in the country. It takes capital, common sense 
and great energy to accomplish such a result. 

—The trade during March with Haines Brothers exceeded 
the trade for the same month in 1887 by a very large percent- 
age. Haines Brothers have never been busier than during the 
first three months of 1888. 

—Charles Reinwarth, maker of piano strings, 
Fourteenth-st., will remove on May 1 to larger quarters, the 
new factory being located at 386 and 388 Second-ave., between 


114 East 


Twenty-second and Twenty-third streets. 

—We are requested to state that F. G. Smith, manufacturer 
of the Bradbury pianos, Brooklyn, needs workmen, especially 
action regulators. Competent men can find employment in 
Mr. Smith's factory, which is a busy centre. 

—When Abbé Liszt was a young man learning to play he 
practised on what is called a ‘‘dumb piano.” It is said that 
Liszt had a great many friends when he was a young man. 
Even his next door neighbors spoke well of him.—Norristown 
Herald. 

—Isaac I. Cole & Son have just received a large stock of 
fine rosewood logs, which they are cutting and sawing into 
veneers. They claim that the demand for this beautiful wood 
is constantly increasing and that rosewood is again becoming 
the leading wood for piano cases. 

—The death on March 26 Caleb T. Foster takes 
away the oldest member of the Old Guard. Mr. Foster 
was born in New Jersey in 1806, and came to New York city 
while still a young man. Except for a short period spent in 
Illinois he had lived in this city all his life, engaged in piano 
making. The Tompkins Blues were organized on September 
26, 1826. Mr. Foster was one of the original members to sign 
the roll on March 3, 1827, soon after the charter was obtained. 
On the resignation of Captain Tompkins, in 1833, the name of 
the organization was changed to the Light Guards. In 1866 
it united with the City Guard, forming the present Old Guard. 
Through a!l these changes Mr. Foster remained a member. 
He had four children, three sons anda daughter. Two of the 
former—Alonzo W. and Augustus C.—are the proprietors of 
the Aberdeen Hotel. The funeral services were held on 
Wednesday at his late residence, 170 Willis-ave. A delega- 
tion from the Old Guard attended. Mr. Foster at the time of 
his death was working at Wheelock’s. 

—J.S. Cameron and Franklin S. Smith have opened up a new musical 
establishment at 1519 Dodge-st., and will deal in pianos, organs, musical 
instruments and supplies of all kinds. Mr. Cameron has until recently been 
with Hospies, and is well known among the musical people of the city. 
Mr. Smith has for a great many years been leader in the choir at the First 
The two gentlemen 


of 


Presbyterian Church, and is known to everybody 
are very popular and will without doubt win a good patronage.~ Omaha 
Republican. 





OR SALE—In a Western city a nearly new Mason & 

Hamlin, Style 1200, organ; three banks of keys, 32 

stops and, of course, pedal attachment. Wil! be sold very 

cheap. Address ‘* Western,” care of MusIcAL CourRIER, 25 
East Fourteenth-st., New York. 


— 3 COLOGNE, Unter Goldschmied 38. @— 


GRAND CONCERT UPRIGHT, GERMAN RENAISSANCE, 
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WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, “hal and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sixteenth St, 
4 NEW + YORK.+ 








MANUFACTORIES; 
121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
+NEW + YORK. + 


BRANCH ; 


WEBER MUSIC HALL, Wabash Ave., corner Jackson St., CHICAGO. 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 








MANUFACTURED BY 


(i7i©>. 2. siciacacagiliags 
281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. 
SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULAR 


HEINR. KNAUSS’ SONS, 


COBLENZ ON THE RHINE. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1832. 


Piano * ee Saas 
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KELLER PIANO, 


MANUFACTURED BY 
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New York Warerooms: 17 E. 14th St. : 
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C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Iil. 





THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS. 


FRANCIS BACON, 


PARAGON 


LYrA NMOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON. Established 1789.) 


19 and 21 West 22d Street, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 
CHICAGO DEPOT: J. HOWARD FOOTE, 307 and 309 Wabash Avenue, 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 


WAREROOMS: 146 FIFTH AVENUE. 
FACTORY: 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 419 East Eighth Street, NEW YORK. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATES 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St., New York. 


THE STORY & CLARK ORGAN, 

















Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago, Il. 
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THE KELLER PIANO C0., gana 


| nual 


The Most Perfect Organ Manufactured. It stands at the Head. 
Its Mechanism and Tone Perfect. New Styles always 


Lead, It stands Criticism and Thorough Inspection. 
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a _ Lon Agents Wanted. Territory Exclusive. Send for Catalogue. 





DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE 


New Burdett Organ List. 


BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 


RE ET, 











C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


Upright + Pianos, 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
89 and 91 East Indiana Street 
CEIICA.GO 


WEAVER 








ORGAN & PIANO CO. 





PELL BLL. CARPENTER in GANS. 


BRATTLEBORO, 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 





VT., U.S. A. 
E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





Pianoforte Actions, 


ONE GRADE ONLY. 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 


— NHKW 


YoRK +— 





G. W, SEAVERNS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand @ Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 






| JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


‘Piano Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


Nos. 402, 406 & 408 East 30th St., New York. 


Finest Tone. Best Work and 


Material Guaranteed. 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


EMERSON PIANO COMPANY, 


Wareroom, No. 146 A Tremont Street, 


EMERSON 


More than 45,000 Sold. Every 
Piano Fully Warranted. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO. retay cor num, ser Pan 0,7. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 




















HAZELTON BROTHERS, 








“THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » = ( A Nos IN EVERY RESPECT, # : 
~<o- Y Bacal r a oe 


> == APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, oe 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORK 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


VOSS & SONS. 


Piano Manufacturers, 


170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





HALLET a DAVIS GO. PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany’s 
Greatest Masters. 


44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. (. 


State and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





ATERLOO 
ORGANS 


ARE NOTED FOR 
Unequaled Quality of Tone, 
Superior Design and Finish of Cases, 
Durability. 
They Pump one-half easier than any 
other Organ made. 





SIX OCTAVES A SPECIALTY. 





For Prices and Catalogues, address 


MALCOLM LOVE & C0,, 


WATERLOO, N. Y. 





NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 





PRICES MODERATE. 


Factory, 528 W. 43d Street, 


NEW TORE. 





IVERS3PON 
PIANOS : 


WAREROOMS :: 


181 & 182 Tremont Street, Boston. | Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 


Beauty of Tone, 


— UNEXCELLED IN— 


Elegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 





FACTORIES: 





WM. ROHLFING & CO., 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


FPORHIGN «MUSIC, 


Inclading Edition ‘‘ Peters,’”’ ‘‘ Andre,”’ and all Standard Editions. 
Publishers of Edition ‘‘ Rohlifing.”’ 


G9” The Trade throughout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 
Write for terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Lee ESTABLISHED 1857. > - 


JULIUS BAUER & CO.., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


IMPORTERS OF MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 


BAND INSTRUMENTS A SPECIALTY. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers respectfully solicited 
ta CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 





FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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Ta cow MARTIN 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
wae NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <= 

















GUITARS tae eal 











For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. S. De La COVA, 


Madame Dz GON], | 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. J. P, COUPA, 


Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so; as the public is well aware of the superior merits ot the Martin Guitars. 


also in Europe 


They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 









Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
| Mr. N. W. GOULD, and mapy others, 


Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 


Dz JANON 









KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KURTZMAN & C0, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Ks ANICH 


‘B 
Grand, Square and’ Upright 


ACK 
tPT ANOS. 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 

struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 

§™ Lllustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 

Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 

Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 

Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 








ESTABLISHED 1847, 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, 





MASS. 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 








ESTABLISHED 1852. 


SM MERICAN 


ORGAN & PIANO Go. 


BOSTON. MASS. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION, = 
=) 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty a. and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and bility. 


A epectelay made of turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed, and 
ARTISTIC DECORATION OF 
FRONT PIPES, 

Is also propeees to furnish the best quality of Organ 
eys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 

















C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano+ Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


arge variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos, 


Apprsss WESTFIELD, MASS, 


BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five YE£ars. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore S8t., Baltimore. 



















wn Gold and Silver 
PIANO-FORTES, sects a: ne 
Wor'd’s Expo- PRICES 
12 East 17th Street, | sitions of Am- 


Between Fifth Avenue} 
jroadway, 


NEW YORK. sterdam and 


SPOFFORD&CO.,, 


Piano Action and Organ Hardware, 








Highest Award at New Orleans Exposition, 1885. 


BEHR BROTHERS & CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


meme | GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 






























With Patent Harmonic Scale, Patent Cylinder 
Top, Patent Finger Guard, Patent Steel Action 
Frame, Patent Endwood Stringbridge, Patent 
Touch Regulator, and 


—#*PATENT PIANO MUFFLER =— 


The last reduces the tone to a mere Pianissimo, 
and saves wear of the Piano. 


15 East 14th Street, New York. 
1229 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
x FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292 to 298 11th Avenue, 
Bee ye tent NEW YORK. 


TH. MANN & CO., 


BIELEFELD, GERMANY, 


UprighteGrand Pianos. 


PATENT BRIDGE AND TUNING APPARATUS. 
Endorsed by Reinecke, Stavenhagen, Sehammest = Bock, Eugene D’Albert and other leading Artists. 


OVUM THE A. B. CHASE C0, 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos #Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 


>. WAREROOMS: 


sag 5-< 1 Silas 

















sadahhiner cnaz: 


Ti For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


M. P. MOLLER PIPE ORGAN CO., 


HAGERSTOWN, MD., 


—MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIPE 4» REED ORGANS.OF THE HIGHEST GRADE, 


FROM SMALL PARLOR PIPE TO THE LARGEST 
CHURCH AND} CONCERT ORGANS. 















F. GONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 


NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Sena for Catalogue. 





W. H. BUSH 










PIGERTS | 
a a ae METRY = 
a _ 
WAREROOMS: 243-245 Fast Chicago Avenue; 
FACTORY: 51-58-55 Pearson Street, 














N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 








DOLGBVILLE, H. ¥, 





Acents Wantxp, CHICAGO ILL, | Tuned and Regulated, 














THE MUSICAL 


PACKARD ORGAN. 





COURIER. 255 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN (0., 





~wseIT HAS NO } SUPERIOR! ~~ 





: FORT WAYNE, IND. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 





7 TY 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
A’ L our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, pateuted 
July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action fsame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 





— 


BABY GRAND. 


SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO, MADE, 


THE 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 


ata ft Sa 


e2rA MNMWOoOs. 


cee ae 
LITTLE GIANT, 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 
Containing all improvements, com- 
bined with great strength and volumi- 
nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 

and Small yen 





bility 





— ee 


Warerooms, STECK HALL. 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 











JARDINE & SON 
ORGAN BUILDERS, 
818 & 320 Bast 39th St., New Tork. 
LIST, OF OUR LARGEST 














WEGMAN & HENNING, 


Piano Manufacturers. 














RAND ORGANS: ce. to 
{annals 8. George 5 ch. All our instruments contain the full iron frame with 

; St. Paul’s the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the 
N. Fifth play a age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
Ch., a + Brooklyn Tab dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our 
ernacle, 4 "Bist Presb: yterian instruments, and therefore we challenge the world 
Philadelphia 3; Triaity C that ours will excel any other. 

Francisco, 3 nrist Ch ais 


aa Pitts- 





AUBURN, N. Y. 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salabie 
Organ of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. GATALCCCE, &c., FREE, 


BD MILLER ORGAN CO. Lebanon, Pa. me 








5 STULTE & BAUER 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 
erA TOS. 


Factory and Warerooms, 338 and 340 East 31st Street, New York. 


CRITTER & WINKELMANN, 


>PIANOS,« 


GERMANY, 








ESTABLISHED IN 1866. 


DYER & HUGHES, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


ORGANS, 


*&§ FOXCROFT, ME. 


f ta” Send and get our New 
Catalogue. New and 
Elegant Designs 
Just Out. 









Uprights and Grands, 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC. | 
TION, CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSHIP. 











Where we are not repre- 
sented, should be pleased to 
open correspondence in re- 
gard to the Agency. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &c. 
Nickel- Pieing. Bronzing and Japanning, Fine Gray and 
Malleable Iron Castings. All kinds of Piano Bolts 

constantly on hand. 





y 










Patented. 


STRAUCH BROS., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 





CONOVER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Among our valuable | improvements, “appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 

| Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 
E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
San Francisco, and many others. 


$ uh! tReet one, NEW YORK. 
The Best Piano in the Market. 
PEER & SON, Manufacturers, 


212, 214, 216 W. 47th St, NEW YORK. 











ars ial Terms and Prices to 
PSespensibie Dealers. 








Manafacturers of PIANO STOOLS and MUSIC RACKS; Domestic and Imported Piano 
Covers and Scarfs, Fitted Grand and Upright Covers, Rubber and Fleece Covers, Ware- 
room and Road Covers of every description. Artists’ Busts, and Embroidered Flags and 
Banners for Musical Societies. 

FACTORIES IN STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 


Warerooms, 105 East Fourteenth St., near Steinway Hall, New York, 





22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 


P. 0, BOX 2920, SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, LOWEST PRICES, 








Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone, 


Square? Upriceht Pianofortes. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449 461, 468. 465 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 








256 — 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. 


No. 15 Lewer Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG QERMANY. 














Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Oase and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 








ORGANS. 
q 


Material or Workmanship. 


ITHOUT a successful rival on 

the Globe, either in Design, 
The re- 
sults already accomplished in Tone 
Effects are marvelous. Greater 
strides in this direction during the 


last two years than ever before. 


ESTEY ORGAN CO, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S. A. 


SSTEY 


PIANOS. 


(ea good name and fame of the 

ESTEY ORGAN have been 
borne out most fully by the PLANO. 
At one bound it was in the front 
rank, and the demand for a new, 
first-class Piano is rapidly centring 


in this establishment. 


ESTEY PIANO C0, 


New York City, U.S.A. 








ONLY THE BEST MATERIALS | USED. 


'5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | 











NONE BUT THE 


BRICCS & CO. 


| 
Upcamee Square and Grand Pianos. 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 74 FIFTH AVENUE. 


FINEST WORKMANSHIP. | 


























Vienna, 1873. 





FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


PIANOZORGAN & 


pf 


: A FELT & SOUNDING BOARD-FACTORIES AT DOLGEVILLE, 4 VA 











IL nny | | 

i UU 

et ao 
“Se = 





SAW MILLS; 


DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN, LEIPZIG, N. Y. 








@ MATERIALS, 


122 BAST THIRTEEN TE STREET, =, HW YORK. 








BEHNING 


—— Upright and Grand Pianos 


3 WEST 14th ST, 


NY NEW YORK. 





Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 








BENING & SON. 


BENT PIANOS 


BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 76 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 


R. M. BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being per- 
manently located in their new Factory, are prepared 
to place additional agencies. Prices low. rite 

j for Ailustrated Catalogue. 
MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


7 and 769 Tenth Avenue, and 500 





to 506 West 52d Street, New York. 





JAMES M3 


TARRG CO. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR 


PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 





RICHMOND, 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Cnurch, New York. 


INDIANA. 











